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LANGUAGE  ARTS 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM, 

GRADES  1-12 

Certain  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the  nature  of  language,  to  chil- 
dren's development  and  to  language  learning  have  provided  the  theoretical 
framework  for  the  development  of  the  language  arts  program.  Commitment  to 
the  program  by  teachers  must  be  based  on  knowledge  of  what  those  principles 
are  and  on  an  understanding  of  what  they  mean  in  guiding  the  language  process 
in  school.  The  following  then,  are  the  principles  and  resulting  implications 
which  provide  the  major  thrusts  for  the  language  arts  program. 

A  language  arts  program  should  emphasize  lifelong  applications  of  lan- 
guage arts  skills. 

•  Development  of  language  arts  skills  is  integrally  related  to  success  in 
one's  further  education,  career  and  social  life. 

•  Discriminating  enjoyment  of  literature,  live  theatre,  public  speaking, 
films  and  other  mass  media  can  lead  to  an  enriched  use  of  leisure  time. 

Language  use  reflects  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  processes  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  writing  and  viewing. 

•  A  language  arts  program  which  provides  for  a  balanced  approach  must 
be  based  on  the  integrative  nature  of  all  aspects  of  receptive  and  ex- 
pressive language  skills. 

•  Language  instruction  should  involve  students  in  activities  which  focus 
on  the  unique  contribution  of  the  language  skills  when  used  separately 
and  together. 

•  Classroom  activities  should  incorporate  experiences  which  reflect  mean- 
ingful uses  of  language  and  provide  for  relating  skills  and  content. 

•  A  balanced  program  promotes  the  affective  and  psychomotor  development 
of  students  as  well  as  the  cognitive  dimensions  of  growth. 

Language  is  used  to  communicate  understandings,  ideas  and  feelings,  to 
assist  social  and  personal  development  and  to  mediate  thought  processes. 

•  Language  learning  activities  provided  in  the  classroom  should  be  orga- 
nized for  a  balance  which  reflects  the  actual  use  of  language  in  the  real 
world. 

•  Students  need  opportunities  to  gain  competence  in  using  language  in  a 
range  of  functions  and  in  a  variety  of  contexts. 

•  Students  should  use  language  to  explore  their  own  feelings  and  their 
relations  with  others. 

•  The  school  should  help  students  extend  their  thinking  skills  and  add 
meaning  to  their  experiences. 

Language  functions  throughout  the  entire  curriculum. 

•  The  application  of  language  skills  is  necessary  for  successful  achievement 
in  all  subject  areas. 
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•  Teachers  in  all  subjects  must  assume  responsibility  for  appropriate  ap- 
plication of  communication  skills  as  they  relate  to  their  particular  areas. 

In  the  early  years,  the  child's  thinking  and  language  ability  develop  in  his 
own  dialect. 

•  Initial  learning  experiences  fostered  by  the  school  must  be  based  on  the 
acceptance  and  use  of  the  oral  language  that  young  children  bring  to 
school. 

•  The  acquisition  of  receptive  and  productive  control  of  school  language 
(standard  English)  is  preceded  by  the  goal  of  facilitating  initial  learning 
in  children's  own  dialects. 

In  the  high  school  years,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  recognition 
of  quality  and  flexibility  in  the  use  of  language. 

•  Students  should  become  increasingly  discriminating  in  their  evaluation 
of  communications  in  a  variety  of  modes. 

•  Students  should  communicate  with  increasing  maturity,  logic  and  clarity. 

Language  variation  is  an  integral  part  of  language  use. 

•  Teachers  must  accept  and  respect  the  unique  language  of  each  student 
and  provide  for  language  growth  in  a  classroom  environment  character- 
ized by  mutual  respect,  acceptance  and  trust. 

•  The  role  of  the  school  includes  helping  students  to  recognize,  appreciate 
and  respect  language  differences. 

•  The  acquisition  of  standard  dialect  should  occur  within  a  framework 
which  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  hear  and  practice  appropri- 
ate language  forms  in  a  variety  of  language  situations. 

Experience  and  language  are  closely  interwoven  in  all  learning  situations. 
On  the  one  hand,  experiences  expand  students'  language  by  providing  them 
with  new  meanings  and  by  modifying  and  enlarging  previously  acquired  ones. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  students  gain  in  their  ability  to  understand  and  use 
language,  they  can  enter  into,  comprehend  and  react  to  a  variety  of  experiences. 

•  Students  must  be  given  opportunities  to  enlarge  their  experiences,  in- 
cluding direct  experiences  and  those  obtained  vicariously  through  lis- 
tening, reading  and  viewing. 

•  Students  must  be  given  help  in  finding  and  using  language  to  clarify  and 
organize  their  thinking  and  feeling  about  their  experiences. 

•  As  students  develop  concepts  and  understandings  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous building  from  concrete  experiences  and  discovery  towards  more 
abstract  study  and  learning. 

Language  expansion  occurs  primarily  through  active  involvement  in  lan- 
guage situations. 

•  School  experiences  must  maintain  the  link  between  the  learner  and  what 
is  to  be  learned  through  activities  which  encourage  student  participation. 

•  Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to  participate  in  experiences 
which  require  use  of  language  in  increasingly  differentiated  contexts. 
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Through  talk  the  students  learn  to  organize  their  environment,  interpret 
their  experiences  and  communicate  with  others.  As  they  mature  they  continue 
to  use  talk  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  to  check  their  understandings  against 
those  of  others  and  to  build  up  an  objective  view  of  reality. 

•  At  all  levels  of  schooling  classes  should  be  organized  so  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  teachers  and  students  to  interact  through  the  medium 
of  talk. 

•  The  recognition  of  talk  as  a  significant  vehicle  for  learning  must  consider 
the  processes  involved  in  understanding  meaning  conveyed  by  others  as 
well  as  the  student's  own  expression  of  meaning. 

•  Experiences  are  enriched  when  they  are  shared  through  conversation 
and  discussion. 

Through  writing  the  student  can  learn  to  clarify  thought,  emotion  and 
experience,  and  to  share  ideas,  emotions  and  experiences  with  others. 

•  Writing  affords  an  opportunity  for  careful  organization  of  one's  picture 
of  reality. 

•  Through  writing  students  can  be  encouraged  to  develop  the  precision, 
clarity  and  imagination  demanded  for  effective  communication. 

•  Through  writing  students  can  become  sensitive  to  different  purposes  and 
audiences  in  communication. 

Various  mass  media  have  their  own  characteristic  ways  of  presenting  ideas. 

•  To  discern  the  nature  and  value  of  ideas  presented  through  mass  media 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  language  proper  to  a  particular  medium. 

•  The  school  must  help  students  develop  a  mass  media  literacy  through  an 
intelligent  exploration  of  how  ideas  are  conveyed  and  through  discrim- 
inative reaction  and  personal  use  of  media. 

Literature  is  an  integral  part  of  language  learning. 

•  Students  should  have  many  opportunities  to  experience  and  respond  to 
literature  at  all  stages  of  their  development. 

•  Access  to  a  wide  variety  of  literary  material  is  essential  to  a  balanced 
comprehensive  literature  program. 

GENERAL  LANGUAGE  ARTS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  GRADES  1  -  12 

Language  is  a  social  behaviour.  Therefore,  the  language  arts  program 
should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  experience  language  in  functional, 
artistic  and  pleasureful  situations  with  the  aim: 

•  to  develop  awareness  of  and  interest  in  how  language  works; 

•  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  wide  range  of  language 
use; 

•  to  develop  flexibility  in  using  language  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

SPECIFIC  LANGUAGE  ARTS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  GRADES  1  -  12 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  language  arts  for  grades  1-12  arise  out  of  the 
GOALS  FOR  BASIC  EDUCATION  and  the  general  objectives  for  language  arts. 
Although  the  objectives  are  applicable  at  all  levels,  the  emphases  may  vary 
from  level  to  level  or  from  grade  to  grade.  Through  developing  skills  in  listening, 
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speaking,  reading,  writing,  viewing  and  other  related  language  abilities  the 
program  should  assist  students  to  grow  in  their  knowledge  of  language,  to 
appreciate  its  value  in  their  lives  and  to  use  it  well.  Accordingly,  the  program 
should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  their  understanding  and 
apply  their  knowledge  in  the  following  dimensions  of  language: 

•  production  and  reception  of  sounds  and  printed  words; 

•  relationships  between  the  flow  of  words  in  speech  and  the  arrangement 
of  words  on  the  printed  page; 

•  use  of  language  to  talk  about  language; 

•  order  and  form  of  words  as  signals  to  meaning; 

•  relationship  between  diversity  and  subtlety  of  word  meanings  and  the 
total  meaning  of  a  communication; 

•  relationships  between  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  organized  and  pre- 
sented and  the  total  meaning  of  a  communication; 

•  extension  and  enrichment  of  meaning  through  non-verbal  communication; 

•  language  variation  according  to  audience,  purpose,  situation,  culture, 
and  society; 

•  immediate  language  variation  in  sensitive  response  to  audience  reaction; 

•  language  as  a  dynamic  system  which  records,  reflects  and  affects  cultures; 

•  use  of  language  to  explore  the  environment  and  ideas  of  others,  to  develop 
new  concepts  to  evaluate  what  is  discovered; 

•  role  of  language  in  increasing  understanding  of  self  and  others; 

•  use  of  language  to  stir  imagination,  deepen  understanding,  arouse  emo- 
tion and  give  pleasure; 

•  relationship  of  language  to  other  forms  of  artistic  expression. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONTENT 
ENGLISH  13-23-33;  10-20-30 

The  following  pages  outline  the  content  for  the  senior  high  language  arts  pro- 
gram (English  13-23-33  and  10-20-30).  It  is  intended  that  teachers  make  minor 
adjustments  to  these  statements  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

Each  page  is  arranged  as  follows: 


CONCEPTS  FOR  GRADE  10  GRADE  11  GRADE  12 
SENIOR  HIGH        SKILLS        SKILLS        SKILLS 

COLUMN  1:  contains  concepts  for  the  whole  senior  high  program.  Teach- 
ers should  work  toward  the  understanding  of  these  concepts 
throughout  the  whole  senior  high  experience. 

COLUMN  2:  includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade  10.  These  skills  are 
related  to  the  concept  immediately  to  the  left  of  Column  1. 
Both  concept  and  skill(s)  should  be  developed  together. 

COLUMN  3:  includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade  11.  These  skills  are 
also  related  to  the  concepts  to  the  left  in  the  same  row.  It 
is  expected  that  the  level  of  understanding  of  the  concepts 
and  the  level  of  skill  development  will  expand  or  extend 
ability  that  has  been  developed  in  previous  grade(s). 

COLUMN  4:  includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade  12.  Similar  rela- 
tionships and  expectations  exist  here  as  in  Grade  11. 

NOTE:  In  cases  where  the  skill(s)  have  been  extended  across  three 
columns,  it  is  expected  that  teachers  will  help  students  in- 
crease in  proficiency  from  grade  to  grade  even  though  vary- 
ing levels  of  proficiency  have  not  been  specified. 


INTEGRATION 

In  identifying  content  for  the  senior  high  language  arts,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  make  statements  in  the  areas  of  listening,  speaking,  reading/literature, 
writing  and  viewing.  Although  these  skills  and  concepts  are  listed  separately, 
it  is  expected  that  teachers  will  make  every  attempt  to  teach  them  in  an  in- 
tegrated fashion  so  that  the  interrelationship  between  and  among  these  skills 
will  be  understood  and  applied  by  students.  Further  information  on  integration 
is  available  in  the  curriculum  guide. 

SEQUENCE 

It  is  not  intended  that  teachers  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  Statement  of 
Content  and  teach  all  concepts  and  skills  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented 
here.  Rather,  concepts  and/or  skills  may  be  grouped  in  various  ways  to  support 
the  approach  to  teaching  adopted  by  the  teacher. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONTENT:  ENGLISH  13-23-33 


WRITING 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


1.  Appropriate  pre  writing  strategies  can  assist  a 
writer  in  discovering  and  expressing  meaning. 


2.  Appropriate  organization  and  development  of 
meaning  are  essential  qualities  of  written 
composition. 


3.  Effective  revision  involves  careful  evaluation  of 
ideas  and  a  further  shaping  of  the  composition. 


4.  A  writer's  ideas  and  experiences  can  be  presented 
through  various  modes  of  discourse. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 
use  brainstorming,  group  or  class  discussion,  exploratory  writing,  personal  experience  and  incidental  reading  to  generate  ideas  for  writing 
identify  his  purpose  and  audience  and  direct  his  writing  to  that  audience;     


identify  a  topic  with  some  assistance  from  teacher 
suggestion  and  select  appropriate  supporting  ma- 
terial from  ideas  generated  through  pre-writing 
activities: 

recognize  the  value  of  using  his  personal  experi- 
ence for  examples  and  illustrations  in  support  of 
an  idea; 


—  establish  an  appropriately  limited  subject  for  writ- 
ing and  identify  suitable  material  from  that  which 
has  been  generated  in  pre-writing  activities: 


recognize  situations  where  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  needed  and  find  and  incorporate  this 
information  into  his  composition: 


limit  his  subject  quite  independently  and  provide 
sufficient  materials  for  his  purpose; 


—  use  the  appropriate  pre-writing  activities  in  ful- 
filling his  intention. 


plan  his  compositions,  and  allow  for  discovery  of  meaning  as  he  writes. 

—  write  an  introduction  which  engages  the  interest  and  focuses  the  attention  of  the  reader; 


write  an  introduction  which  leads  directly  to  the 
topic; 

develop  his  ideas  by  using  methods  appropriate  to 
his  topic  (e.g.,  examples  or  reasons); 


—  use  methods  of  development  suitable  for  his  par- 
ticular purpose  and  audience; 


make  use  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  development. 


demonstrate  the  ability  to  organize  his  thoughts  coherently: 


—  compose  a  suitable  ending. 


write   a   conclusion    which   follows   the   train   of 
thought  established. 


conclude  without  a  mechanical  repetition  of  ideas. 


review  assignments  and  compositions  carefully  to  assure  that  all  instructions  have  been  followed: 

identify  those  ideas  which  have  not  been  adequately  developed  and  improve  the  expression  of  those  thoughts; 

revise  his  word  choice  and  sentence  structure  in  terms  of  their  appropriateness  for  his  subject,  purpose  and  audience: 


proofread  his  composition  for  errors  in  grammar, 
usage,  punctuation  and  spelling; 


—  examine  his  composition  for  faulty  mechanics,  un- 
ity and  coherence; 


—  examine  his  composition  for  faulty  mechanics,  un- 
ity, coherence,  emphasis  and  proportion: 


produce  a  revised  version,  carefully  proofread,  with  a  suitable  title,  footnotes  and  bibliography  where  appropriate. 

use  personal  or  exploratory  writing,  such  as  journal  writing  or  personal  reactions,  to  express  and  clarify  his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  to  develop  ideas  for  other  types 
of  writing; 

share  some  of  his  thoughts  or  feelings  with  other  people  through  shaped  and  polished  writing: 

use  clear,  functional  prose  when  his  purpose  is  utilitarian,  such  as  when  conveying  information  or  arguing  a  point  of  view. 
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CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


5.  The  ability  to  write  clearly,  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  is  an  important  life-skill. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  write  social  letters  in  language  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  audience; 

—  complete  a  variety  of  forms; 


write  a  concise,  factual  short  report  in  response  to 
a  specific  assignment  or  on  a  subject  in  which  the 
student  has  a  special  interest. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


write  clear,  concise  business  letters,  such  as  letters  of  request  or  complaint,  using  a  courteous,  businesslike 

tone: 


produce  a  complete  and  useful  resume: 


write  a  clear,   well-organized   report  on  a  topic 
which  requires  some  investigation. 


prepare  a  resume  and  covering  letter  for  specific 
application: 

write  for  a  specific  purpose  and  audience  an  ac- 
ceptable report  which  includes  appropriate  mate- 
rial located  through  research. 


READING/LITERATURE 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


6.  Reading  is  a  process  which  demands  active  in- 
volvement of  the  reader. 


7.  The  study  of  literature  can  fulfill  a  variety  of  goals 
for  the  individual. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


respond  with  increasing  sensitivity,  thoughtfulness,  articulateness,  and  self-reliance  to  the  material  which  he  reads: 


understand  that  the  study  of  literature  involves  initial  reading  of  the  material:  personal  response;  sufficient  thoughtful  consideration  to  assure  understanding;  possible 
sharing  of  one's  response  with  others  orally  or  in  writing;  and.  where  appropriate,  a  personal,  social  or  critical  evaluation. 

understand  that  reading  literature  can  increase  his  enjoyment,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  develop  his  understanding  of  himself  and  others. 


8.  Enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature  depend 
on  favourable  attitudes,  extended  range  of  read- 
ing materials,  extended  range  of  responses,  and 
stimulation  of  imagination. 

9.  Human  experience  and  values  can  be  explored 
through  literature. 


read  literature  for  the  enjoyment  and  stimulation 
of  imagination  it  provides. 


describe  the  major  physical  characteristics  and 
personality  traits  of  characters; 


—  expand  experience  vicariously; 


read  literature  for  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  its  content  and  emotional  appeal. 


—  discover  and  discuss  the  motives  of  a  character's 
actions; 

—  examine  values  expressed  through  literature; 


—  read  literature  for  enjoyment,  understanding  and 
appreciation. 


infer  and  evaluate  the  motivation  for  a  character's 
behaviour: 

become  aware  of  some  of  the  variety,  origins,  con- 
flicts and  trends  in  human  values: 


10.  The  understanding  and  appreciation  of  a  literary 
selection  is  dependent  upon  the  recognition  and 
understanding  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
literary  forms  and  the  relationship  of  form,  idea 
and  purpose. 


—  relate  literary  experience  to  personal  experience. 


—  identify  the  subject  and  purpose; 


retell  or  summarize  the  content  and  identify  the 
basic  organization  the  author  has  used; 


distinguish  among  the  various  forms  of  literature, 
such  as  prose,  poetry,  drama: 

identify  the  point  of  view  of  a  literary  selection. 


relate  personal  and  societal  values  to  values  ex- 
pressed through  literature. 

identifv  the  theme! si; 


distinguish  between  major  and  minor  events  or 
ideas,  and  identify  the  influences  of  the  setting  on 
character  and  action; 

compare  and  contrast  presentation  of  ideas  in  two 
or  more  literary  forms: 

recognize  the  mood  and  tone  of  a  literary  selection. 


appraise  the  values  expressed  in  a  literary  selection. 


assess  the  validity  of  the  theme  in  relation  to  life 
in  general  and  in  relation  to  his  own  experience; 

consider  how  the  impact  of  a  work  is  affected  by 
its  organization  such  as  cliff-hanger  ending; 


generalize  about  the  effect  of  form  in  literary  se- 
lections read: 

recognize  how  the  point  of  view,  mood  or  tone  in- 
fluences the  effect  of  a  particular  work. 
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CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


11.  Locating,  selecting  and  evaluating  written  ma- 
terials, frequently  required  to  fulfill  one's  purpose 
in  reading,  are  more  important  life-skills. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  his  purpose  for  reading  and  extract  infor- 
mation based  on  that  purpose; 

find  information  in  such  sources  as  newspapers, 
magazines,  instruction  sheets  and  handbooks; 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  his  purpose  for  reading  and  select  appro- 
priate information; 

gain  information  from  special  interest  books  and 
periodicals,  encyclopedias  and  other  reference 
books; 

arrange  information  for  use  in  achieving  purpose. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  identify  his  purpose  for  reading,  and  select  and 
synthesize  relevant  ideas; 

—  use  technical  publications,  trade  journals,  ad- 
vanced instruction  books  and  other  reference 
material: 

—  obtain  occupational  information; 


assess  and  evaluate  information  in  terms  of  pro- 
jected use. 


12.  An  effective  reader  is  able  to  select  and  use  a 
variety  of  reading  strategies  appropriate  to  his 
purpose. 


recognize  that  both  reading  rate  and  comprehension  may  be  increased  through  the  application  of  good  reading  techniques,  such  as  reading  in  larger  thought  units  and 
making  effective  use  of  contextual  clues,  and  that  comprehension  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  speed; 

recognize  that  reading  rate  should  vary  depending  on  purpose  and  material  and  be  able  to  use  reading  rate  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  the  complexity  of  the  material: 


use  skimming  as  a  rapid  reading  technique  and 
use  scanning  as  a  process  for  quickly  locating 
information; 


demonstrate  increased  ability  to  skim  and  scan  for  required  information; 


recognize  that  reading  of  complex  material  will  be 
more  effective  if  a  reading  strategy  such  as  SQ3R 
(Survey-Question-Read-Recite-Review)  is  used. 


know  and  use,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  a 
method  of  reading  for  study  purposes  such  as  the 
SQ3R. 


demonstrate  increased  ability  in  using  intensive 
reading  skills  effectively. 


VIEWING 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


13.  Appreciation  and  understanding  of  a  visual  mes- 
sage requires  an  understanding  of  purpose. 


14.  Elements  in  and  structure  of  the  image  strongly 
influence  the  total  effect  of  the  communication. 


15.  Many  "visual  communications"  are  really  audio- 
visual messages  which  use  sound  and  image  to- 
gether to  communicate  a  message. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  the  purpose,  message  and  intended  au- 
dience of  viewed  communications. 


understand  that  the  message  of  a  visual  presen- 
tation is  affected  by  factors  such  as  colour,  angle, 
and  movement; 

recognize  how  the  content  of  the  image  is  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  as  camera  angles,  fram- 
ing and  arrangement  into  sequences. 

recognize  the  intentional  use  of  sound  to  create 
appropriate  atmosphere  for  the  visual  message,  to 
communicate  content  which  is  supplemented  by 
the  visual  message,  or  to  soothe,  irritate  or  distract 
the  viewer. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  the  level  at  which  a  visual  image  com- 
municates, and  discuss  its  relation  to  the  basic 
purpose  for  which  the  image  was  produced. 

relate  the  elements  of  the  image  to  the  purpose 
and  message  of  the  image; 


appreciate  effects  of  editing,  such  as  biasing  con- 
tent, and  enhancing  mood  or  theme. 


discuss  the  relationships  between  sound  effects, 
language  or  other  non-visual  means  and  the  visual 
image  in  media  such  as  film  and  television,  and 
of  language  and  visual  imagery  in  newspaper  or 
magazines  (especially  advertising  and  cartoons'. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


analyze  the  structure  of  a  visual  image  by  ex- 
pressing the  relationship  among  the  purpose  of  the 
image,  its  content  and  style. 


discuss  combined  visual  effects,  sound  effects,  and 
language  in  a  mixed-media  presentation,  televi- 
sion production  or  film. 
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CONCEPTS 


16.  The  viewer  must  evaluate  the  apparent  reality 
created  in  media  products. 


17.  Visual  communication  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  verbal  forms  of  communication. 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

discuss  emotions,   facts  and  opinions  expressed 
visually. 


discuss  relationships  among  film,  television,  car- 
toons, advertising  and  literature. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

analyze  propaganda  and  advertising  techniques 
used  in  viewing  messages. 


recognize  that  visual  messages  may  employ  im- 
agery, mood,  irony  tone,  symbolism,  humour, 
structure  and  pace. 


SKILLS  33 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

analyze  and  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  manip- 
ulative devices  are  used  in  the  material  he  en- 
counters in  his  daily  life: 

evaluate  the  aura  of  reality  created  in  visual  mes- 
sages, especially  propaganda. 

discuss  the  ways  in  which  visual  media  make  use 
of  stylistic  devices  (colour,  texture,  body  language, 
connotation)  to  influence  the  viewer. 


LISTENING 


CONCEPTS 


18.  Listening  is  an  active  not  a  passive  process. 


19.  Sensitivity  to  ideas,  tone  and  purpose  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  receiving  a  spoken  communication. 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


20.  Listening  to  obtain  information  involves  atten- 
tive, open-minded  reception  of  the  message 
presented. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

recognize  that  effective  listening  is  an  active  proc- 
ess which  requires  not  only  literal  comprehension 
but  also  interpretive  and  critical  thinking: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


SKILLS  33 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


—  identify  and  consider  the  factors  which  interfere  with  effective  listening  and  attempt  to  overcome  interferences 
created  by  the  environment,  the  speaker  and  the  listener  himself. 


observe  the  courtesies  of  a  good  listener. 

recognize  and  recall  the  central  and  supporting  ideas  in  an  oral  presentation; 

identify  the  speaker's  purpose;  —  recognize  the  speaker's  attitude,  tone  and  bias: 


—  infer  mood  and  tone  in  an  oral  communication; 

—  distinguish  between  emotional  appeal  and  rea- 
soned argument; 


be  sensitive  to  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  indicators  of  the  speaker's  intent  or  attitude  such  as  inflection  and  gestures. 


recognize  that  listening  for  information  is  an 
everyday  activity  that  can  be  improved  by  know- 
ing and  using  good  listening  techniques. 


use  effective  listening  techniques,  such  as  men- 
tally reviewing  major  points  of  the  message. 


—  listen  actively  for  the  speaker's  theme,  main  ideas 
and  supporting  details  and  organize  and  review 
these  in  his  mind  as  he  listens; 

—  seek  clarification  of  information  not  understood  or 
expansion  of  ideas  superficially  developed. 


21.  Critical  listening  involves  an  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  message  presented. 


distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion; 


identify  the  functions  and  intentions  of  the  speaker 
and  differentiate  between  the  content  of  the  ad- 
dress and  the  performance  of  the  speaker. 


—  identify  basic  persuasive  techniques  such  as  glit- 
tering generalities,  flattery,  appeals  to  fear,  or 
prejudice; 

—  analyze  a  variety  of  presentations  to  identify  the 
persuasive  techniques  used. 


—  detect  fallacies  in  the  speaker's  argument  such  as 
hasty  generalizations  or  false  analogies; 


—  assess  both  the  performance  of  the  speaker  and 
the  content  of  the  address; 

evaluate  the  source  of  information. 
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SPEAKING 


CONCEPTS 


22.  The  ability  to  speak  easily,  clearly,  and  effectively 
is  an  essential  communication  skill. 


23.  The  ability  to  function  effectively  in  a  group  in- 
cludes using  talk  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the 
group  and  respecting  group  etiquette. 


24.  Communication  situations  call  for  appropriate 
language,  tone  and  non-verbal  behaviour  to  suit 
the  audience,  occasion  or  purpose. 


SKILLS  13 


SKILLS  23 


SKILLS  33 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

realize  that  he  can  clarify  and  extend  his  own  thinking  by  expressing  his  thoughts  orally; 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


express  his  thoughts  clearly  when  responding  to  literature,  when  generating  ideas  for  writing,  and  when  revising  and  editing  his  material  such  as  in  writing  workshop 
situations; 

increase  his  confidence  in  speaking  extemporaneously  on  familiar  topics,  in  oral  reading  of  appropriate  prose  or  poetry  selections,  and  in  giving  prepared  talks  from  notes 
or  memory; 

exhibit  increased  facility  in  the  effective  use  of  vocabulary  to  convey  ideas  and  feelings  accurately  and  concisely; 

use  voice  production  factors,  such  as  volume  and  stress,  and  non-verbal  factors,  such  as  gestures  and  eye  contact,  to  effectively  communicate  meaning,  mood  and  interest. 


make  a  positive  contribution  to  a  small  group  dis- 
cussion by  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the 
ideas  and  thinking  of  the  group  and  by  observing 
the  courtesies  of  group  discussion; 


discuss  factors  which  impair  group  discussion, 
such  as  individuals  focusing  on  personal  needs, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  role  of  group  leader. 


demonstrate  increased  facility  in  functioning  as 
both  a  group  member  and  a  group  leader. 


summarize  the  main  points  and  conclusion, 
express  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  explore  ideas,  and  seek  information  through  talk  which  is  appropriate  for  his  purpose,  audience  and  setting; 

develop  competence  in  presenting  information  or-  —  characterize  persuasive  speech  and  speak  persua-  —  demonstrate  increased  facility  with  both  explan- 

ally,  such  as  explaining  and  giving  directions;  sively  in  appropriate  situations;  atory  and  persuasive  speaking  in  class  situation; 

enhance  some  presentations  by  the  use  of  diagrams,  charts  or  demonstrations; 

—  develop  a  topic  adequately,  arrange  ideas  in  appropriate  order  and  finish  with  a  concluding  statement; 

function  at  informal  social  gatherings,  such  as  how  —  understand  and  observe  the  rules  and  procedures  —  know  how  to  function  at  more  formal  gatherings 

to  introduce  people  and  start  conversations;  which  govern  a  business  meeting;  such  as  introducing  speakers  and  making  and  re- 

plying to  toasts; 


use  the  procedures  necessary  to  participate  in  an 
effective  job  interview. 


use  the  procedures  and  courtesies  common  to  an  —  participate  effectively  in  job  interview, 

interview  situation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONTENT:  ENGLISH  10-20-30 


WRITING 


CONCEPTS 


1.  Appropriate  prewriting  strategies  can  assist  a 
writer  in  discovering  and  expressing  meaning. 


2.  Appropriate  organization  and  development  of 
meaning  are  essential  qualities  of  written 
composition. 


3.  Effective  revision  involves  careful  evaluation  of 
ideas  and  a  further  shaping  of  the  composition. 
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SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO- 

use  brainstorming,  group  or  class  discussion,  exploratory  writing,  personal  experience  and  incidental  reading  to  generate  ideas  for  writing- 


identify  and  limit  a  topic  with  some  assistance 
from  class  discussion  or  teacher  suggestion  and 
select  material  appropriate  to  his  subject,  purpose 
and  audience  from  ideas  generated  during  pre- 
writing activities; 


—  establish  an  appropriately  limited  topic,  select  material  appropriate  to  his  subject,  purpose,  and  audience  from 
ideas  generated  during  pre-writing  and  supplement  it  where  necessary  with  additional  material; 


recognize  the  value  of  drawing  upon  personal  and  vicarious  experience  in  producing  an  individual  approach  to  a  composition; 
plan  his  composition,  and  allow  for  discovery  of  meaning  as  he  writes. 


write  an  introduction  which  leads  the  reader  di- 
rectly to  the  topic; 


state  a  thesis  clearly,  when  appropriate,  and  limit 
the  content  of  the  composition  to  pertinent  material; 

demonstrate  awareness  of  the  importance  of  de- 
veloping ideas  rather  than  simply  stating  them; 


use  various  methods  of  development  such  as  rea- 
sons, examples,  descriptive  details  and  illustrations; 


write  an  introduction  which  engages  the  interest 
and  focuses  the  attention  of  the  reader; 


—  achieve  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  through  us- 
ing an  expressly  stated  thesis,  when  appropriate; 

—  choose  a  method  of  development  suitable  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  and  audience; 


use  methods  of  development  such  as  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning,  analogy,  definition  and 
dialogue; 


—  write  an  introduction  which  engages  the  interest 
and  focuses  the  thoughts  of  the  reader  and  estab- 
lishes the  mood  and  tone  of  the  composition; 

—  develop  his  theme  with  or  without  an  explicit  the- 
sis statement; 

—  use  a  variety  of  methods  of  development  and,  when 
appropriate,  incorporate  research  material  smoothly 
and  effectively  into  the  composition; 


demonstrate  the  ability  to  organize  his  thoughts  coherently;    

compose  a  suitable  ending.  —  write  a  conclusion   which   follows  the  train   of 

thought  established. 

review  assignments  and  compositions  carefully  to  assure  that  all  instructions  have  been  followed; 


demonstrate  the  ability  to  trace  a  coherent  thought 
pattern  to  a  suitable  conclusion. 


identify  and  improve  the  expression  of  ideas  not 
adequately  developed  and  eliminate  extraneous 
material; 


revise,  where  appropriate,  his  word  choice  and  sen- 
tence structure; 


—  evaluate  the  ideas  included  in  terms  of  their  appropriateness  to  the  subject,  audience  and  purpose; 

—  recognize  and  improve  areas  of  weakness  resulting  from  faulty  reasoning,  inappropriate  emphasis,  or  inad- 
equate explanation,  support  or  development: 

—  examine  the  precision  of  diction,  the  variety  of  sentence  structure,  the  effectiveness  of  stylistic  choices,  and 
the  level  of  formality  of  language  used  and  revise  where  appropriate; 


—  examine  for  faulty  mechanics,  unity,  coherence,  emphasis  and  proportion; 
prepare  a  final  draft,  carefully  edited  and  proofread,  with  a  suitable  title,  footnotes  and  bibliographv  where  appropriate. 


proofread  for  errors  in  grammar,  usage,  punctua 
tion  and  spelling; 


152(vi) 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


4.  A  writer's  ideas  and  experiences  can  be  presented 
through  various  modes  of  discourse. 


5.  A  writer  should  use  an  appropriate  prose  form  for 
his  intention. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


use  personal  or  exploratory  writing,  such  as  journal  writing  or  personal  reactions,  to  express  and  clarify  his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  to  develop  ideas  for  other  types 
of  writing; 

share  some  of  his  thoughts  or  feelings  through  shaped  and  polished  writing,  such  as  personal  essa\s,  short  stories  or  poems: 

use  clear,  functional  prose  when  his  purpose  is  utilitarian,  such  as  when  writing  a  report  or  a  literary  criticism. 

write  a  convincing  argument  in  support  of  a  clearly  defined  position: 


report  on  an  activity  or  subject  within  his  own 
experience  on  which  he  has  done  some  research: 


narrate  events  clearly  arranging  them  in  chron- 
ological order  and  maintaining  point  of  view. 


write  a  short  research  paper  on  an  assigned  topic 
or  a  topic  of  his  own  choosing: 


write  social  and  business  letters  in  language  ap- 
propriate to  purpose  and  audience: 


—  present  a  convincing  argument  through  logical 
thought  and  persuasive  language: 

—  present  his  point  of  view  in  a  literary  essay  which, 
where  appropriate,  smoothly  and  effectively  in- 
corporates the  results  of  his  research; 

—  produce  a  complete,  useful  resume  and  covering 
letter. 


—  use  narration  and  description  effectively  to  fulfill  his  purpose: 

—  present  his  point  of  view  in  a  personal  or  reflective  essay. 


READING/LITERATURE 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


6.  Reading  is  a  process  which  demands  active  in- 
volvement of  the  reader. 


7.  The  study  of  literature  can  fulfill  a  variety  of  goals 
for  the  individual. 

8.  Enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature  depend 
on  favorable  attitudes,  extended  range  of  reading 
materials,  extended  range  of  responses  and  stim- 
ulation of  imagination. 

9.  Human  experience  and  values  can  be  explored 
through  literature. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

respond  with  increasing  sensitivity,  thoughtfulness.  articulation  and  self-reliance  to  the  material  which  he  reads: 

understand  that  the  study  of  literature  involves  initial  reading  of  the  material;  personal  response;  sufficient  thoughtful  consideration  to  assure  understanding;  possible 
sharing  of  one's  response  with  others  orally  or  in  writing;  and.  where  appropriate,  a  personal,  social,  or  critical  evaluation. 

understand  that  reading  literature  can  increase  his  enjoyment,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature:  develop  his  understanding  of  himself  and  others;  and  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  his  cultural  heritage. 

read  literature  for  the  enjoyment  and  stimulation  of  the  imagination  it  provides,  as  well  as  for  an  understanding  —  read  literature  for  enjoyment,  understanding  and 

of  its  content  and  emotional  appeal.  appreciation  of  its  literary  and  social  value; 


expand  experience  vicariously; 

relate  literary  experience  to  personal  experience. 


—  examine  values  expressed  through  literature: 


become  aware  of  some  of  the  variety,  origins,  con- 
flicts and  trends  in  human  values; 


relate  personal  and  societal  values  to  values  ex-  —  appraise  the  values  expressed  in  a  literary  selection, 

pressed  through  literature. 
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CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


10.  Comprehension  of  meaning  in  literature  may  re- 
quire understanding  the  author's  purpose,  mak- 
ing inferences,  understanding  allusions  and 
symbols. 


11.  An  informed  critical  response  requires  an  under- 
standing of  literary  form,  structure  and  style. 


12.  Understanding  and  appreciating  literature  is  en- 
hanced by  the  ability  to  interpret  character  and 
to  recognize  effective  characterization. 


13.  The  significance  of  the  action  in  a  piece  of  liter- 
ature is  affected  by  the  temporal  and  social  milieu 
in  which  it  was  produced,  and  in  which  it  is  set. 

(Revised  1981) 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 
identify  the  author's  purpose  for  writing; 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  differentiate   between   escapist   and   interpretive 
literature: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  a  specific  piece  of 
writing  achieves  its  purpose: 


—  recognize  implications  and  readily  identify  the  more  subtle  inferences  in  his  reading: 


differentiate  between  literal  and  figurative 
statements; 

recognize  common  allusions  and  discuss  their  sig- 
nificance in  context: 


understand  the  use  of  symbols  to  express  abstract 
ideas  in  concrete  terms,  recognize  the  common  use 
of  symbols  in  his  own  language  and  everyday  life, 
recognize  common  literary  symbols: 

understand  the  concept  of  theme,  and  identify 
theme(sl  in  a  literary  selection. 


understand  the  characteristic  differences  between 
prose  and  poetry;  non-fiction  and  fiction;  between 
materials  designed  for  silent  and  oral  reading  or 
oral-visual  presentation; 

discuss  the  structure  of  the  plot  of  a  short  story  or 
novel  or  drama  or  narrative  poem,  using  appro- 
priate terminology; 

understand  the  basic  concepts  of  poetic  form; 


recognize  some  stylistic  devices  used  in  literature, 
such  as  imagery; 


recognize  the  point  of  view  in  literary  selections 
which  he  reads. 


—  use  precise  diction  to  describe  characters; 

—  infer  the  motive  for  a  character's  behaviour  and 
judge  the  plausibility  of  character  change. 


consider  the  temporal  and  physical  setting  in  in- 
terpreting the  action  of  a  narrative. 


recognize  and  explain  a  wider  range  of  allusions  in  context: 
use  appropriate  references  to  comprehend  allusions: 


recognize  the  possibility  of  a  symbolic  meaning  for 
a  prominant  object  in  a  literary  work; 


state  a  theme  clearly,  taking  into  account  the  mil- 
ieu from  which  it  arose. 


relate  the  structure  of  a  work  to  the  author's  pur- 
pose and  theme: 


discuss  the  organization  of  a  personal  or  an  infor- 
mational essay,  and  comment  on  the  way  in  which 
it  contributes  to  the  total  effect  of  the  essay; 


demonstrate  an  increased  ability  to  interpret  sym- 
bols and  symbolic  patterns  in  literature; 


understand  the  themes  in  literary  works  and  eval- 
uate their  validity  in  terms  of  milieu,  and  in  re- 
lation to  life  in  general  and  to  the  student's  own 
experience. 

evaluate  how  content,  emphasis,  imagery  and 
organization  are  influenced  by  the  writer's  choice 
of  literarv  form; 


understand  the  concept  of  artistic  unity,  and 
should  appreciate  the  way  in  which  a  good  writer's 
form  and  ideas  are  shaped  into  an  artistic  unit; 


demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  manner  in  —  identify  the  effect  created  by  the  author's  style  and 

which  the  author  uses  figurative  and  stylistic  de-  examine  the  methods  by  which  it  is  achieved; 

vices  to  achieve  his  purpose; 

understand  the  concepts  of  mood  and  tone,  and  be 
able  to  discuss  how  point  of  view,  mood  and  tone 
contribute  to  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  literature: 

understand  the  concepts  of  satire  and  irony  and  the  techniques  of  humour. 

recognize  direct  and  indirect  characterization;  —  judge  the  quality  of  characterization; 

identify  the  influence  of  psychological  and  social  —  evaluate  the  author's  approach  to  characterizing, 

pressures  upon  behaviour  of  characters.  and   the   consistency   and   plausibility   of  the 

characters. 

assess  the  effect  of  the  setting  on  the  action  and  characters  and  the  effect  of  the  social  and  temporal  milieu 
from  which  the  literature  comes. 


152(viiii 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


14.  In  order  to  appreciate  English  literature,  and  de- 
velop an  awareness  of  his  literary  heritage,  the 
student  should  have  acquaintance  with  some  au- 
thors who  have  contributed  to  that  heritage. 


15.  An  effective  reader  is  able  to  select  and  use  read- 
ing strategies  appropriate  to  his  purpose  in  read- 
ing for  enjoyment,  information  or  literary 
appreciation. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO. 

—  be   acquainted   with   the   works   of  some   major 
Canadian  authors. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  demonstrate  some  understanding  of  his  literary 
heritage  through  the  study  of  some  authors  and 
works.  (Emphasis  should  be  on  examination  of  in- 
dividual pieces  of  literature  rather  than  on  the 
work  of  individual  authors  or  historical  periods,  i 


recognize  that  both  reading  rate  and  comprehension  may  be  increased  through  the  application  of  good  reading  techniques,  such  as  reading  in  larger  thought  units  and 
making  effective  use  of  contextual  clues,  and  that  comprehension  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  speed: 

recognize  that  reading  rate  should  vary  depending  on  purpose  and  material  and  be  able  to  use  reading  rate  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  the  complexity  of  the  material: 


use  skimming  as  a  rapid  reading  technique  and 
use  scanning  as  a  process  for  quickly  locating 
information; 


—  demonstrate  increased  ability  to  skim  and  scan  for  required  information: 


recognize  that  reading  of  complex  material  will  be 
more  effective  if  a  reading  strategy  such  as  SQ3R 
(Survey-Question-Read-Recite-Reviewi  is  used: 

locate  required  information  in  the  school  library 
using  a  variety  of  standard  sources. 


know  and  use,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  a 
method  of  reading  for  studv  purposes  such  as  the 
SQ3R; 

show  increased  independence  in  locating  required 
information  in  the  school  and  public  libraries. 


demonstrate  increased  ability  in  using  intensive 
reading  skills  effectively. 


VIEWING 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


16.  Appreciation  and  understanding  of  a  visual  mes- 
sage requires  an  understanding  of  purpose. 


17.  Elements  in  and  structure  of  the  image  strongly 
influence  the  total  effect  of  the  communication. 


18.  Many  "visual  communications"  are  really  audio- 
visual messages  which  use  sound  and  image  to- 
gether to  communicate  a  message. 


19.  The  viewer  must  evaluate  the  apparent  reality 
created  in  media  products. 


(Revised  1981) 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  the  purpose,  message  and  intended  au- 
dience of  viewed  communications. 


understand  that  the  message  of  a  visual  presen- 
tation is  affected  by  factors  such  as  color,  angle 
and  movement; 

recognize  how  the  content  of  the  image  is  affected 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  as  camera  angles,  fram- 
ing and  arrangement  into  sequences. 

recognize  the  intentional  use  of  sound  to  create 
appropriate  atmosphere  for  the  visual  message,  to 
communicate  content  which  is  supplemented  by 
the  visual  message,  or  to  soothe,  irritate  or  distract 
the  viewer. 

discuss  emotions,  facts  and  opinions  expressed 
visually. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  the  level  at  which  a  visual  image  com- 
municates, and  discuss  its  relation  to  the  basic 
purpose  for  which  the  image  was  produced. 

relate  the  elements  of  the  image  to  the  purpose 
and  message  of  the  image; 


appreciate  effects  of  editing,  such  as  biasing  con- 
tent, and  enhancing  mood  or  theme. 


discuss  the  relationships  between  sound  effects, 
language  or  other  non-visual  means  and  the  visual 
image  in  media  such  as  film  and  television,  and 
of  language  and  visual  imagery  in  newspapers  or 
magazines  (especially  advertising  and  cartoons t. 

analyze  propaganda  and  advertising  techniques 
used  in  viewed  messages. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


analyze  the  structure  of  a  visual  message  by  ex- 
pressing the  relationships  among  the  purpose  of 
the  image,  its  content  and  style,  and  the  unified 
effect  which  results. 


discuss  the  artistic  unity  resulting  from  combined 
visual  effects,  sound  effects,  and  language  in  a 
mixed-media  presentation,  television  production 
or  film. 


analyze  and  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  manip- 
ulative devices  are  used  in  the  material  he  en- 
counters in  his  daily  life; 

evaluate  the  aura  of  reality  created  in  visual  mes- 
sages, especially  propaganda. 


152(1X1 


CONCEPTS 


20.  Visual  communication  is  similar  in  many  ways 
to  verbal  forms  of  communication. 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

discuss  relationships  among  feature  films,  TV 
movies,  novels  and  plays  or  among  the  short  films, 
short  stories,  one-act  plays  and  poetry. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

recognize  that  visual  messages  may  employ  im- 
agery, mood,  irony,  satire,  tone,  symbolism,  hu- 
mor, structure  and  pace. 


SKILLS  30 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

—  appreciate  that  visual  media  make  use  of  stylistic 
devices  i color,  texture,  body  language,  connota- 
tion) to  influence  the  viewer  and  relate  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  use  in  literature  of  such  stylistic 
devices  as  sensory  impression,  diction  and  rhythm: 

—  evaluate  the  stylistic  features  of  a  visual  message. 


LISTENING 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


21.  Listening  is  an  active  not  a  passive  process. 


22.  Sensitivity  to  ideas,  tone  and  purpose  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  receiving  a  spoken  communication. 


23.  Listening  to  obtain  information  involves  atten- 
tive, open-minded  reception  of  the  message 
presented. 


24.  Critical  listening  involves  an  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  message  presented. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

recognize  that  effective  listening  is  an  active  proc- 
ess which  requires  not  only  literal  comprehension 
but  also  interpretive  and  critical  thinking: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


—  identify  and  consider  the  factors  which  interfere  with  effective  listening  and  overcome  interferences  created 
by  the  environment,  the  speaker  and  the  listener  himself. 


—  observe  the  courtesies  of  a  good  listener. 

—  recognize  and  recall  the  central  and  supporting  ideas  in  an  oral  presentation: 

—  identify  the  speaker's  purpose;  —  recognize  the  speaker's  attitude,  tone  and  his  bias; 

—  distinguish  between  emotional  appeal  and  rea- 
soned argument; 

—  be  sensitive  to  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  indicators  of  the  speaker's  intent  or  attitude  such  as  inflection  and  gestures. 


—  infer  mood  and  tone  in  an  oral  communication: 


recognize  that  listening  for  information  is  an 
everyday  activity  that  can  be  improved  by  know- 
ing and  using  good  listening  techniques. 


distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion: 


—  use  effective  listening  techniques,  such  as  men- 
tally reviewing  major  points  of  the  message. 


—  identify  basic  persuasive  techniques  such  as  glit- 
tering generalities,  flattery,  appeals  to  fear  or 
prejudice; 


—  listen  actively  for  the  speaker's  theme,  main  ideas 
and  supporting  details  and  organize  and  review 
these  in  his  mind  as  he  listens; 

—  seek  clarification  of  information  not  understood  or 
expansion  of  ideas  superficially  developed. 

—  assess  the  overall  degree  of  completeness,  balance 
and  logic  of  a  presentation  and  evaluate  both  the 
performance  of  the  speaker  and  the  content  of  the 
address. 
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152ixi 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

identify  the  functions  and  intentions  of  the  speaker 
and  differentiate  between  the  content  of  the  ad- 
dress and  the  performance  of  the  speaker. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

analyze  a  variety  of  presentations  to  identify  the 
persuasive  techniques  used; 

detect  fallacies  in  the  speaker's  argument; 

evaluate  the  source  of  information. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


SPEAKING 


CONCEPTS 


SKILLS  10 


SKILLS  20 


SKILLS  30 


25.  The  ability  to  speak  easily,  clearly  and  effectively 
is  an  essential  communication  skill. 


26.  The  ability  to  function  effectively  in  a  group  in- 
cludes using  talk  to  advance  the  purposes  of  the 
group  and  respecting  group  etiquette. 


27.  Communication  situations  call  for  appropriate 
language,  tone  and  non-verbal  behaviour  to  suit 
the  audience,  occasion  or  purpose. 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 


THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO:  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO: 

realize  that  he  can  clarify  and  extend  his  own  thinking  by  expressing  his  thoughts  orally; 

express  his  thoughts  clearly  when  responding  to  literature,  when  generating  ideas  for  writing  and  more  formal  speaking,  and  when  revising  and  editing  his  material 
such  as  in  writing  workshop  situations; 

increase  his  confidence  in  speaking  extemporaneously  on  familiar  topics,  in  oral  reading  of  appropriate  prose  or  poetry  selections,  and  in  giving  prepared  talks  from  notes 
or  memory; 

exhibit  increased  facility  in  the  effective  use  of  vocabulary  to  convey  ideas  and  feelings  accurately  and  concisely; 

use  voice  production  factors,  such  as  volume  and  stress,  and  non-verbal  factors,  such  as  gestures  and  eye  contact,  to  effectively  communicate  meaning,  mood  and  interest. 


make  a  positive  contribution  to  a  small  group  dis- 
cussion by  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the 
ideas  and  thinking  of  the  group  and  by  observing 
the  courtesies  of  group  discussion; 


discuss  factors  which  impair  group  discussion, 
such  as  individuals  focusing  on  personal  needs, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  role  of  group  leader. 


demonstrate  increased  facility  in  functioning  as 
both  a  group  member  and  a  group  leader; 


—  share  ideas  in  large  groups, 
summarize  the  main  points  and  conclusions, 
express  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  explore  ideas,  and  seek  information  through  talk  which  is  appropriate  for  his  audience,  purpose  and  context; 


understand  and  observe  the  rules  procedures  which 
govern  a  business  meeting; 


develop  competence  in  presenting  information  or- 
ally, enhancing  some  presentations  by  the  use  of 
diagrams,  charts  or  demonstrations,  if  appropriate; 

develop  a  topic  adequately,  arrange  ideas  in  an 
appropriate  order  and  finish  with  a  concluding 
statement. 


know  how  to  function  at  more  formal  social  gath- 
erings (such  as  how  to  make  and  reply  to  a  toast 
and  how  to  introduce  a  speaker): 

characterize  persuasive  speech  and  speak  persua- 
sively in  appropriate  situations; 


—  speak  using  a  variety  of  methods  of  leading  into 
the  topic,  develop  the  topic  using  various  devel- 
opmental devices  and  organizational  techniques, 
and  end  by  summing  up  with  a  strong  concluding 
statement. 


use  the  procedures  and  courtesies  common  to  an 
interview  situation; 


—  demonstrate  increased  facility  with  both  explan- 
atory and  persuasive  speaking  in  class  situations; 


demonstrate  increasing  confidence  in  effectively 
opening,  developing  and  concluding  a  talk. 
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MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LITERATURE 

In  planning  to  meet  the  course  objectives  outlined  in  the  statement  of 
content,  teachers  must  meet  the  following  minimum  literature  requirements. 


ENGLISH  13 
ENGLISH  23 
ENGLISH  33 


ENGLISH  13 
ENGLISH  23 
ENGLISH  33 


ENGLISH  10 
ENGLISH  20 
ENGLISH  30 


ENGLISH  10 

ENGLISH  20 
ENGLISH  30 


SHORT 
STORY 

Required 
Required 
Required 


PLAYS 

Required  — 
One  modern 
Required  — 
One  modern 
One  modern  or 
one  Shakespearean 


SHORT 
STORY 

Six 
Six 
Six 


PLAYS 

One  modern  or 

one  Shakespearean 

One  Shakespearean 

One  modern  and 

one  Shakespearean 


SHORT 

NON-FICTION 

POETRY 

(ESSAYS) 

Optional 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

FULL-LENGTH 

NOVEL 

NON-FICTION 

One 

Optional 

One 

Optional 

One 

Optional 

SHORT 

NON-FICTION 

POETRY 

(ESSAYS) 

Required 

Optional 

Required 

Five 

Required 

Eight 

FULL-LENGTH 

NOVEL 

NON-FICTION 

One 

Optional 

One 

Optional 

Optional 

Optional 

CANADIAN  LITERATURE  REQUIREMENTS 

Of  the  literature  taught  in  each  senior  high  course,  the  following  proportion 
is  to  be  Canadian  literature: 


English  13 
English  23 
English  33 


One  third 
One  third 
One  third 


English  10 
English  20 
English  30 


One  quarter 
One  half 
One  quarter 


PRESCRIBED  LEARNING  RESOURCES 
SENIOR  HIGH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

ENGLISH  13 

1.  Kirkland,  G.  and  R.  Davies,  Connections  I  —  Imagining,  Gage,  1980. 

2.  Henderson,  J.,  Time  Of  Your  Life,  Macmillan,  1977. 

3.  MacNeill,  J.A.,  Early  September,  Nelson,  1980. 

4.  Cline,  J.  et  al,  New  Voices  In  Literature,  Language  and  Composition  2, 
Canadian  Edition,  Ginn,  1981. 

5.  Markham,  L.A.  and  J. A.  Pierson  (eds.),  Scholastic  Composition  4,  Canadian 
Edition,  Scholastic,  1981. 

6.  McMaster,  R.J.,  Developing  Your  Communications  Skills,  Academic,  1978. 
See  note  on  page  152(xiv). 
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ENGLISH  10 

1.  Eckersley,  W.,  Impact,  Revised  Edition,  Dent,  1968. 

2.  MacNeill,  J. A.  and  G.A.  Sorestad,  Sunlight  and  Shadows,  Nelson,  1974. 

3.  Metcalf,  J.  (ed.),  Kaleidoscope,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1972. 

4.  Jewkes,  W.T.,  Man  The  Myth-Maker,  Second  Edition,  Harcourt  Brace  Jov- 
anovich,  1981. 

5.  McMaster,  R.J.,  Communicating  In  Your  World,  Academic  Press,  1979. 

6.  Schoen,  C.  et  al,  The  Writing  Experience,  Canadian  Edition,  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1981. 

7.  Metcalf,  J.,  New  Worlds,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1982. 
See  note  on  page  152(xiv). 

ENGLISH  23 

1.  Cline,  J.  et  al,  New  Voices  In  Literature,  Language  and  Composition  3, 
Canadian  Edition,  Ginn,  1981. 

2.  Markham,  L.  et  al,  Scholastic  Composition  5,  Canadian  Edition,  Scholastic, 
1981. 

3.  Eckersley,  W.,  Quest,  Revised  Edition,  Dent,  1970. 

4.  Stevens,  J.  and  R.J.  Smith,  Canadian  Stories  Of  Action  and  Adventure, 
Macmillan,  1978. 

5.  Davies,  R.  and  G  Kirkland,  Connections  2  —  Relating,  Gage,  1981. 
See  note  on  page  152(xiv). 

ENGLISH  20 

1.  Buxton,  E.W.  and  B.  Buxton,  Prose  For  Discussion,  Revised  Edition,  Gage, 
1980. 

2.  Weaver,  R.  and  W.  Toye,  Oxford  Anthology  Of  Canadian  Literature,  Revised 
Edition,  Oxford  University  Press,  1981. 

3.  West,  W.,  Developing  Writing  Skills,  Canadian  Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1981. 

4.  Gillanders,  C,  Theme  and  Image  I,  Copp  Clark  Pitman,  1976. 
See  note  on  page  152(xiv). 

ENGLISH  33 

1.  Cline,  J.  et  al,  New  Voices  In  Literature,  Language  and  Composition  4, 
Canadian  Edition,  Ginn,  1981. 

2.  Markham,  L.A.  et  al,  Scholastic  Composition  6,  Canadian  Edition,  Scho- 
lastic, 1981. 

3.  Hodgins,  J.  and  W.H.  New,  Voice  and  Vision,  McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1972. 

4.  MacNeill,  J. A.  and  G.A.  Sorestad,  Tigers  Of  The  Snow,  Nelson,  1973. 

5.  Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland,  Connections  3  —  Discovering,  Gage,  1981. 
See  note  on  page  152(xiv). 
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ENGLISH  30 

1.  Gehle,  Q.L.  and  D.J.  Rollo,  The  Writing  Process,  Canadian  Edition,  Nelson, 
1981. 

2.  Winkler,  A.C.  and  J.R.  McCuen,  Dent,  Rhetoric  Made  Plain,  Canadian 
Edition,  Academic,  1981. 

3.  Perrine,  L.,  Story  and  Structure,  Revised  Edition,  Academic,  1981. 

4.  New,  W.H.  and  W.E.  Messenger,  Active  Stylist,  Prentice-Hall,  1981. 

5.  Miller,  J.E.,  The  Lyric  Potential,  Gage,  1981  (1974). 

6.  Hogins,  J.B.,  Literature:  Poetry,  Science  Research  Associates,  1981  (1974). 


NOTE: 

See  Section  F  of  the  SECONDARY  LANGUAGE  ARTS  HANDBOOK 
for  recommended  novels,  full  length  non-fiction,  modern  plays,  Shake- 
spearean plays  for  English  13-23-33  and  10-20-30.  These  are  currently 
under  review.  Revised  lists  will  be  available  during  the  1982-83  school 
year. 
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ELECTIVES 

READING  10 

(See  the  Reading  10  Curriculum  Guide.) 

COMMUNICATIONS  21A  and  21B 

Introduction 

Communications  21A  and  21B  are  offered  in  module  form  for  three  credits 
each.  A  maximum  of  six  credits  is  available  to  a  student  taking  modules  in  the 
Communications  Elective. 

The  Communications  modules  subscribe  to  the  major  objectives  as  stated 
in  the  Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook.  All  modules  focus  on  the  basic  skills 
of  writing,  reading,  viewing,  listening,  speaking  and  acting  as  well  as  providing 
for  student  involvement,  excitement  and  enjoyment.  In  the  Communication 
modules,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  improvement  in  writing  skills  as  an 
ongoing  process. 

Course  Content 

Choice  can  be  made  from  fifteen  modules.  Credit  value  is  shown  after  each 
module: 

Business  Communications  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Community  Relations  Network  (3  or  6) 

English  As  A  Second  Language  (6) 

Film  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

How,  What  and  Why  of  Writing  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  not  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Journalism  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Language  As  A  Manipulative  Device  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part 

B) 

Language  Growth  (3  or  6) 

Plain  Speaking  (3) 

Purposeful  Speaking  (3) 

Radio  (3) 

Speeded  Comprehension  (3) 

Television  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Thinking  —  The  Core  of  Communication  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  prerequisite  to 

PartB) 
Writer's  Workshop  (3  or  6  —  Part  A  not  prerequisite  to  Part  B) 

Recommended  Material 

A  number  of  references  are  suggested  for  each  module,  but  no  textbooks 
are  prescribed.  Refer  to  the  Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  a  list  of 
these  materials. 
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LITERATURE  21A  and  21B 


Introduction 


Literature  21 A  and  2 IB  are  offered  in  module  form  for  three  credits  each.  A 
maximum  of  six  credits  is  available  to  a  student  taking  modules  in  the  Literature 
Elective.  Anv  two  Literature  modules  are  taken  for  three  credits  or  anv  four  modules 
for  six  credits.  However,  student  teacher  enthusiasm  could  lead  to  one  module  being 
developed  to  produce  three  credits. 

The  Literature  modules  subscribe  to  the  major  objectives  as  stated  in  the 
Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook.  All  the  modules  focus  on  the  basic  skills  of 
writing,  reading,  viewing,  listening,  speaking  and  acting  as  well  as  providing  for 
student  involvement,  excitement,  and  enjoyment.  In  the  Literature  modules  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  improvement  in  writing  skills  as  an  ongoing  process. 

Course  Content 

Choice  can  be  made  from  twenty  modules: 

Modules  1  to  6:  Novels    (Adventure    and     Mystery;     American;     British; 

Canadian;  Recent  Best  Sellers;  Twentieth  Centurv). 

Modules  7  and  8:  Poetry  (Canadian;  Modern). 

Modules  9  to  12:  Drama    (Drama    in    Three    Media:    Television    Drama; 

Shakespearian  Survey:  The  Plays;  A  Shakespearian  Play 
in  Depth). 

Modules  13  to  20:  Others    (Africa's    Contemporary    Authors;    Canadiana: 

Short  Story  and  Humor;  Children's  Literature;  Con- 
cepts of  the  Future;  Native  Canadian  Literature;  The 
Romantic   Mind;    Science   Fiction  That   LIntravelled 

World;  Tolkien,  Fantasy  and  Folk-Tale). 

Recommended  Material 

A  number  of  references  are  suggested  for  each  module,  but  no  textbooks  are 
prescribed.  Refer  to  the  Secondary  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  a  list  of  these 
materials. 
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FRENCH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

INTRODUCTION 

At  the  senior  high  level,  four  programs  are  available  for  French  as  a  Second 
Language: 

a)  the  six-year  program  approved  by  the  Minister  in  1974; 

b)  the  three-year  program  developed  in  1974,  revised  and  approved  by 
the  Minister  in  1980; 

c)  the  senior  high  portion  of  the  six-year  program  approved  by  the  Min- 
ister in  1980; 

d)  the  senior  high  portion  of  the  nine-year  program  approved  by  the  Min- 
ister in  1981. 

While  each  of  the  programs  listed  above  contains  specificity  of  objectives 
and  content  as  well  as  clear  minimum  expectations  for  each  language  skill  and 
for  cultural  understanding,  the  more  recent  programs  provide  for  increased 
instructional  time  over  the  total  program  and  improved  provision  for  program 
articulation. 

IN  JUNE  1980,  CURRICULUM  POLICIES  BOARD  APPROVAL  WAS 
GIVEN  TO  THE  PHASING  OUT  OF  THE  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  AP- 
PROVED IN  1974.  THOSE  JURISDICTIONS  OFFERING  A  THREE-YEAR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  WILL  HAVE  COMPLETED  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  THE  REVISED  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  BY  JUNE,  1984. 

IN  APRIL  1981,  CURRICULUM  POLICIES  BOARD  APPROVAL  WAS 
GIVEN  TO  THE  PHASING  OUT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PORTION  OF  A 
SIX- YEAR  SEQUENCE  APPROVED  IN  1974  (FRENCH  11,  21,  31).  THIS 
PHASE-OUT  WILL  BEGIN  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1982  AND  FOR  THOSE  JU- 
RISDICTIONS OFFERING  THE  1980  SIX-YEAR  PROGRAM  THIS  PHASE- 
OUT  WILL  BE  COMPLETE  BY  JUNE  1986;  FOR  THOSE  JURISDICTIONS 
OFFERING  THE  1980  NINE-YEAR  PROGRAM  THIS  PHASE-OUT  WILL  BE 
COMPLETE  BY  JUNE  1989. 

I.    THREE,  SIX  AND  NINE-YEAR  PROGRAMS 

A.    GOALS 

Goals  designate  the  broad,  long-range  and  significant  outcomes  desired 
from  a  program. 

Although  the  following  goals  may  be  given  varying  emphases,  they  are 
identified  as  those  appropriate  to  learning  French  and  are  intended  to  enable 
the  student: 

1.     To  acquire  basic  communication  skills  in  French  by: 

1 . 1  developing  the  receptive  skills  of  listening  and  reading,  including, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  an  understanding  of  intonation,  gestures 
and  visual  clues  which  help  to  convey  the  message; 

1.2  developing  the  productive  skills  of  speaking  and  writing,  includ- 
ing, in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  appropriate  intonation,  gestures 
and  visual  clues  which  help  to  convey  the  message. 
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2.  To  develop  cultural  sensitivity  and  enhance  personal  development  by: 

2.1  developing  a  greater  awareness  and  appreciation  of  various  cul- 
tural values  and  lifestyles; 

2.2  developing  a  positive  attitude  toward  people  who  speak  another 
language  through  a  meaningful  exposure  to  the  French  language 
and  culture; 

2.3  becoming  more  aware  of  his  own  cultural  heritage  through  learn- 
ing French; 

2.4  becoming  aware  of,  and  appreciating,  through  instruction  and 
direct  experiences,  the  valuable  contributions  of  French-speaking 
peoples  to  civilization; 

2.5  broadening  his  perspectives  to  include  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene  through  active  participation  in  a  language  spoken 
by  many  Canadians; 

3.  To  develop  originality  and  creativity  in  language  by: 

3.1  enabling  him  to  apply  his  skills  to  new  and  meaningful  situations; 

3.2  enabling  him  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  feelings; 

3.3  enabling  him  to  discover  a  new  dimension  of  his  personality. 

4.  To  acquire  additional  concepts  and  generalizations  about  language  and 
language  learning  by: 

4.1  recognizing  the  basic  structural  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween English  and  French; 

4.2  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
language; 

4.3  developing  an  awareness  of  regional,  social  and  functional  vari- 
ations of  spoken  and  written  language; 

4.4  developing  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  skills  and  strategies  used 
in  learning  a  second  language. 

5.  To  develop  a  desire  to  extend  or  improve  his  proficiency  in  languages 
through  further  language  study,  whether  for  interest,  post-secondary 
requirements  or  vocational  needs. 

B.  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  —  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR 
SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING, 
GRADES  10,  11  AND  12 

The  following  minimum  expectations  for  skill  development  and  cultural 
understanding  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  core  or  mandatory  content: 
1.    Listening  Comprehension 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student,  by  listening,  will  have  developed  his 
ability  to: 

1.  Distinguish  phonetic  differences  within  the  French  sound  system; 

2.  Distinguish  French  intonation  and  stress  patterns; 

3.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  familiar  questions,  statements  and  in- 
structions which  incorporate  the  basic  elements  of  the  program; 
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4.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  new  combinations  of  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  the  program; 

5.  Understand  various  speakers  using  the  linguistic  structures  of  the 
program; 

6.  Recognize  specific  information  and  ideas; 

7.  Understand  information  in  material  containing  cognates  and  a  lim- 
ited number  of  unfamiliar  lexical  items. 

2.  Speaking 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  have  developed  his  ability  to: 

1.  Produce  accurately  French  sounds,  intonation,  rhythm,  stress  pat- 
terns, elision  and  liaison; 

2.  Respond  orally  to  cues  which  require  the  use  of  basic  linguistic  ele- 
ments of  the  program; 

3.  Produce  a  sentence  by  recombining  known  elements; 

4.  Describe  a  familiar  situation  from  cultural  or  textual  materials; 

5.  Relate  a  sequence  of  actions; 

6.  Ask  for  information  using  familiar  vocabulary; 

7.  Interview  someone,  using  basic  elements  of  the  program; 

8.  Speak  with  prior  preparation  on  a  selected  topic; 

9.  Participate  in  a  simple  conversation  or  discussion  on  a  familiar  topic; 
10.     Express  some  of  his  own  ideas,  feelings  and  routine  activities. 

3.  Reading 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  a  student  will  have  furthered  his  ability  to: 

1.  Read  silently  with  comprehension  familiar  materials  learned  orally; 

2.  Read  aloud  familiar  vocabulary  and  global  expressions  with  correct 
rhythm  and  pronunciation; 

3.  Read  silently  with  comprehension  recombinations  and  rearrange- 
ments of  familiar  material; 

4.  Read  for  general  meaning  material  containing  some  unfamiliar  cog- 
nates or  vocabulary  items; 

5.  Read  for  specific  information  and  ideas; 

6.  Read  for  major  ideas  contained  in  a  short  text; 

7.  Read  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and/or  simple  stories  for 
pleasure. 

4.  Writing 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  have  developed  his  ability  to: 

1.  Produce  new  combinations  or  variations  from  given  elements; 

2.  Write,  from  dictation,  sentences  containing  recombinations  of  learned 
written  materials; 

3.  Express  himself  in  original  sentences  in  a  short  paragraph; 

4.  Write  a  guided  composition; 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
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5.     Cultural  Understanding 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  have  developed  his  ability  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  awareness  of  francophone  cultures  in  Canada,  France 
and  other  countries; 

2.  Describe  some  differences  and  similarities  between  these  francophone 
cultures  and  his  own; 

3.  Recognize  the  significance  of  simple  gestures,  facial  expressions,  in- 
tonation and  stress  used  by  the  speaker  to  convey  his  intents,  feelings 
or  emotions; 

4.  Recognize  cultural  connotations  of  familiar  vocabulary  and  expressions; 

5.  Use  common  conventionalities. 

C.  SIX- YEAR  PROGRAM  —  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING,  GRADES 
10,  11  AND  12 

The  following  expectations  for  skill  development  and  cultural  understand- 
ing are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  core  or  mandatory  content: 

1.  Listening  Comprehension 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student,  by  listening,  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Distinguish  phonetic  differences  within  the  French  sound  system; 

2.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  familiar  questions,  statements  and  in- 
structions which  incorporate  the  basic  elements  of  the  program; 

3.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  new  combinations  of  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  the  program*; 

4.  Understand  a  variety  of  speakers  in  structured  situations; 

5.  Perceive  in  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns  used  by  the  speaker, 
his  intents,  feelings  or  emotions; 

6.  Understand  the  general  meaning  of  material  containing  some  unfa- 
miliar cognates  or  vocabulary  items; 

7.  Recognize  specific  information  and  ideas; 

8.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  weather  reports,  newscasts,  speeches 
and  stories  by  answering  general  questions  orally  or  in  writing; 

9.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  levels  of  language  usage:  formal, 
informal,  colloquial,  regional. 

10.     Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  passage  by  answering  questions,  by 
selecting  the  major  ideas,  and  by  citing  evidence  to  support  conclusions. 

2.  Speaking 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Produce  accurately  French  sounds,  intonation,  rhythm,  stress  pat- 
terns, elision  and  liaison; 

2.  Respond  orally  to  cues  which  require  the  use  of  basic  linguistic  ele- 
ments of  the  program; 

3.  Produce  a  sentence  by  recombining  known  elements; 

*  New  combinations  would  include  simple  and  complex  sentences,  dialogues  and  short  paragraphs. 
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4.  Describe  a  familiar  situation; 

5.  Relate  a  sequence  of  actions  or  ideas; 

6.  Summarize  the  main  ideas  of  a  familiar  situation; 

7.  Ask  for  needed  information  on  a  specific  topic; 

8.  Express  some  of  his  own  ideas  and  feelings,  and  relate  personal  ex- 
periences, within  the  range  of  his  language  experience  and  areas  of 
interest; 

9.  Interview  someone  and  report  findings; 

10.  Present  a  summary  of  a  specified  topic; 

11.  Explain  how  to  do  a  practical  activity  such  as  to  cook,  to  assemble, 
to  construct,  to  repair  or  play  an  instrument,  to  buy  and  sell 
something; 

12.  Speak  on  a  selected  topic; 

13.  Exchange  ideas  in  a  conversation  or  discussion. 

3.  Reading 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Read  aloud  recombinations  of  familiar  material,  demonstrating  cor- 
rect sound-symbol  correspondences,  word  groupings,  basic  intonation 
patterns  and  rhythm; 

2.  Read  aloud  materials  containing  some  new  semantic  elements  dem- 
onstrating the  ability  to  apply  generalizations  about  sound-symbol 
correspondences,  word  groupings,  basic  intonation  patterns  and 
rhythm; 

3.  Read  silently  with  comprehension. 

3.1  familiar  material  learned  orally, 

3.2  recombinations  and  rearrangements  of  familiar  material, 

3.3  material  containing  cognates,  punctuation,  contextual  clues  and 
a  limited  number  of  unfamiliar  lexical  items; 

4.  Read  for  information  based  on  themes  for  which  vocabulary  has  been 
learned; 

5.  Read  for  specific  information  and  ideas; 

6.  Read  for  major  ideas  contained  in  a  short  text; 

7.  Read  in  order  to  discuss  a  passage  read  by  answering  questions  or  by 
citing  evidence  to  support  conclusions; 

8.  Read  in  order  to  summarize  orally  or  in  writing  the  content  of  what 
has  been  read; 

9.  Read  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  for  information  and  for 
enjoyment. 

4.  Writing 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Copy  variations  of  sentences  and  phrases  learned  orally; 

2.  Rearrange  words  and  phrases; 

3.  Produce  new  combinations  or  variations  from  given  elements; 
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4.  Answer  given  questions  in  writing; 

5.  Write,  from  dictation,  sentences  containing  recombinations  of  learned 
written  materials; 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able 

6.  Express  himself  in  simple  original  sentences  within  the  limits  of  the 
linguistic  content  specified  in  the  program; 

7.  Make  required  variations  (time,  person,  number)  in  given  sentences; 

8.  Answer  questions  in  writing  based  on  a  text  read  by  the  teacher; 

9.  Write  a  sequence  of  sentences  from  a  given  outline,  from  a  list  of 
linguistic  elements  or  from  visual  and  oral  cues; 

10.  Write  a  summary; 

11.  Write  a  social  letter; 

12.  Write  a  business  letter; 

13.  Write  a  short  narrative  or  descriptive  paragraph  based  on  prior  read- 
ing, oral  activity  or  personal  experience. 

5.    Cultural  Understanding 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Recognize  familiar  cultural  information  by  supplying  factual  infor- 
mation that  has  been  learned; 

2.  Recognize  the  significance  of  simple  gestures,  facial  expressions,  in- 
tonations and  stress  used  by  the  speaker  to  convey  his  intents; 

3.  Recognize  connotative  meanings  of  familiar  vocabulary; 

4.  Recognize  current  manifestations  of  French  culture; 

5.  Interpret  everyday  cultural  patterns; 

6.  Use  common  conventionalities; 

7.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  francophone  cultures  in  Canada,  France 
and  other  countries; 

8.  Recognize  similarities  and  differences  in  these  expressions  of  culture 
and  his  own; 

9.  Identify  some  of  the  values,  attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  target  culture; 

10.     Identify  some  of  the  contributions  made  by  francophones  to  Canadian 
society. 

D.  NINE-YEAR  PROGRAM  —  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING,  GRADES 
10,  11  AND  12 

The  following  minimum  expectations  for  skill  development  and  cultural 
understanding  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  core  or  mandatory  content: 

1.    Listening  Comprehension 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student,  by  listening,  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Distinguish  phonetic  differences  within  the  French  sound  system; 

2.  Distinguish  French  intonation  and  stress  patterns; 
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3.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  familiar  questions,  statements  and  in- 
structions which  incorporate  the  required  linguistic  elements  of  the 
program; 

4.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  new  combinations  of  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  the  program; 

5.  Understand  a  variety  of  speakers  in  structured  situations; 

6.  Recognize  specific  information  and  ideas; 

7.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  a  passage  by  answering  questions  and 
by  citing  evidence  to  support  conclusions; 

8.  Understand  the  general  meaning  of  material  containing  some  unfa- 
miliar cognates  or  vocabulary  items; 

9.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  weather  reports,  newscasts,  speeches 
and  stories  by  answering  general  questions  orally  or  in  writing; 

10.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  understand  the  attitude  and  intent  of  the 
speakers; 

11.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  levels  of  language  usage:  formal, 
informal,  colloquial  and  regional. 

!.    Speaking 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Produce  accurately  French  sounds,  intonation,  rhythm,  stress  pat- 
terns, elision  and  liaison; 

2.  Respond  orally  to  cues  which  require  the  use  of  required  linguistic 
elements  of  the  program; 

3.  Produce  a  sentence  by  recombining  known  elements; 

4.  Describe  a  familiar  situation  with  the  linguistic  elements  of  the 
program; 

5.  Relate  a  sequence  of  actions; 

6.  Interview  someone  and  report  findings; 

7.  Present  a  summary  of  a  specific  topic; 

8.  Explain  how  to  do  something  such  as  cook,  sew,  assemble,  construct, 
repair  or  play  an  instrument; 

9.  Speak  on  a  selected  topic; 

10.  Persuade  someone  to  do  something  or  to  allow  you  to  do  something; 

11.  Present  a  critique  of  a  film,  radio  or  television  program  or  book; 

12.  Use  the  language  orally  in  affective  contexts. 

t.    Reading 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Read  silently  with  comprehension  familiar  material  learned  orally; 

2.  Read  aloud  familiar  vocabulary  and  global  expressions  with  correct 
pronunciation,  rhythm  and  intonation; 

3.  Read  silently,  with  comprehension,  recombinations  and  rearrange- 
ments of  familiar  material; 

4.  Read  for  general  meaning,  material  containing  some  unfamiliar  cog- 
nates or  vocabulary  items; 
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Read  for  specific  information  and  ideas; 

Read  in  order  to  discuss  a  passage  read  by  answering  questions  or  by 
citing  evidence  to  support  conclusions; 

Skim  for  comprehension  of  major  ideas  contained  in  a  short  text; 

Read  in  order  to  summarize  orally  or  in  writing  the  content  of  what 
has  been  read; 

Read  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  for  information  and/or  pleasure; 

Use  a  unilingual  French  and  French-English  dictionary  effectively; 

Read  in  order  to  discuss  selections  from  literature. 


4.  Writing 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Recombine  familiar  vocabulary  and  structures  in  sequences  of  sentences; 

2.  Write  variations  of  known  skits,  dialogues  and  familiar  narrative 
passages; 

3.  Write  dictations  based  on  familiar  material  learned  orally; 

4.  Write  answers  to  questions  which  utilize  only  familiar  vocabulary; 

5.  Write  guided  compositions  based  on  responses  to  questions  from  visual 
and  oral  cues; 

6.  Write  answers  to  questions; 

7.  Write  compositions; 

8.  Write  a  social  letter; 

9.  Write  a  business  letter. 

5.  Cultural  Understanding 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  francophone  culture  in  Canada,  France 
and  other  countries; 

2.  Describe  differences  and  similarities  between  these  francophone  cul- 
tures and  his  own; 

3.  Recognize  the  significance  of  simple  gestures,  facial  expressions,  in- 
tonation and  stress  used  by  the  speaker  to  convey  his  intents,  feelings 
or  emotions; 

4.  Recognize  cultural  connotations  of  familiar  vocabulary  and  expressions; 

5.  Use  common  conventionalities; 

6.  Research  an  area  of  personal  interest. 

E.    OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 

Specific  skills,  objectives  and  content  of  each  grade  level  are  outlined  in 
the  appropriate  curriculum  guide.* 

The  objectives  and  content  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  these  categories  of 
language  use: 


Nine -Year  French  Program  Curriculum  Guide,  Alberta  Education,  1980. 
Six-Year  French  Program  Curriculum  Guide,  Alberta  Education,  1980. 
Three-Year  French  Program  Curriculum  Guide,  Alberta  Education,  1980. 
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1.  Social  Conventions 

2.  Identification  of  Persons,  Animals  or  Objects 

3.  Expressing  Actions 

4.  Expressing  Possessions 

5.  Expressing  Time 

6.  Expressing  Location 

7.  Expressing  Emotion 

8.  Expressing  Manner  and  Means 

9.  Expressing  Desire  and  Permission 
10.  Expressing  Cause  and  Effect 

These  language  functions  are  considered  to  be  main  categories  of  verbal 
communication.  In  the  classroom,  each  of  the  above  categories  may  be  realized 
separately  or  in  various  combinations.  In  this  program,  expected  verbal  per- 
formances and  linguistic  content  are  specified  for  each  category. 

F.  PERFORMANCE  STATEMENTS 

The  performance  statements  indicate  the  minimum  that  students  are  ex- 
pected to  do  in  verbal  communication  in  the  second  language. 

G.  LINGUISTIC  CONTENT 

The  linguistic  content  identifies  the  minimum  language  structures,  sen- 
tence patterns,  changes  in  word  forms  and  vocabulary  that  students  are  expected 
to  acquire  in  order  to  engage  in  verbal  communication.  The  categories  of  lan- 
guage use,  the  performance  statements  and  linguistic  content  for  each  grade 
level  are  not  arranged  in  a  sequential  order,  although  it  is  expected  that  by  the 
end  of  each  grade  the  specified  objectives  and  content  will  have  been  covered. 
It  is  expected  that  the  content  specified  in  the  categories  of  language  use  and 
the  skills  described  in  the  performance  statement  and  minimum  expectations 
will  have  been  acquired  by  the  end  of  Grade  12.  The  concept  specified  in  the 
categories  of  language  use  and  the  skills  and  concepts  identified  in  the  per- 
formance statements  are  considered  to  be  core  content. 

H.    MAJOR  CULTURAL  THEMES 

These  cultural  themes  are  to  be  developed  as  part  of  core  content  in  Grades 
10,  11  and  12,  but  specific  topics  within  each  theme  are  elective: 

1.  CONVENTIONS 

2.  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY  IN  SOCIETY 

3.  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOCIETY 

4.  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  SOCIETY 

5.  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES ON  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  COUNTRY 

6.  ROLE  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON 
WORLD  CULTURES. 

To  summarize,  the  core  or  mandatory  components  consist  of: 

1.  THE  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING 
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2.  THE  CONTENT  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE USE 

3.  THE  SKILLS  AND  CONCEPTS  IDENTIFIED  IN  THE  PERFOR- 
MANCE STATEMENTS 

4.  THE  MAJOR  CULTURAL  THEMES. 

The  elective  components  consist  of: 

1.  THE  SUGGESTED  VOCABULARY 

2.  THE  SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  EACH  MAJOR  CULTURAL 
THEME. 

These  elective  components  are  found  in  the  appropriate  curriculum  guide. 

1.  PRESCRIBED  RESOURCES 
1.    Three- Year  Program 

1.  Valette,  R.M.  and  J-P.,  French  for  Mastery,  (D.C.  Heath  and  Co., 
Toronto:  1975),  Books  1  and  2. 

2.  (a)     Valdman  et  al,  Son  et  Sens,  2nd  Edition,  (Scott,  Foresman  and 

Co.,  Oakland:  1977). 

(b)     Valdman  et  al,  Scenes  et  Sejours,  2nd  Edition,  (Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  Oakland:  1977). 

3.  Nos  Amis,  French  1,  and  Le  Monde  des  Jeunes,  French  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.,  Publishers:  1980.  In  Canada:  Academie  Press 
Canada  Ltd.) 

2.  Six- Year  Program  (Senior  High) 

1.  Calve,  R.  et  al,  Le  Frangais  International,  2nd  Version,  (Centre  Ed- 
ucatif  et  Culturel  Inc.,  Montreal:  1974),  Books  3  to  5. 

3.  Nine-Year  Program  (Senior  High) 

1.  Nuffield  Schools  Council,  En  Avant  (A  Votre  Avis),  (J.M.  Dent  and 
Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Toronto:  1974),  Stages  5,  6  and  7. 

2.  Kerr,  D.  et  al,  lei  on  Parle  Frangais,  (Prentice-Hall  Canada  Ltd., 
Scarborough:  1970),  Levels  4  and  6. 

3.  Kenny,  M.  et  al,  Passeport  Frangais,  (D.C.  Heath  Canada  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto: 1973),  Levels  5  to  8. 

II.    THE  1974  PROGRAM 

A.     SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  FRENCH  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  ONE 

The  curriculum  outline  included  on  Pages  8-27  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  LEVEL 
ONE,  and  it  suggests  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours  expected  of 
students  at  the  end  of  this  level  of  language  learning. 

LEVEL  ONE  is  considered  to  be  an  initial  experience  in  learning  the 
French  language,  and  it  may  occur  at  any  grade(s)  of  the  student's  career  in  the 

*  French  as  a  Second  Language,  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide,  Levels  1,  2  and  3  (Secondary),  1974. 
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secondary  school.  The  attainment  of  LEVEL  ONE  proficiency  may  occur  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  the  successful  completion  of: 

a)  a  three-year  program  in  the  junior  high  school; 

b)  a  two-year  program  in  the  junior  high  school,  equivalent  in  time  ex- 
posure to  three  years  of  study; 

c)  a  one-year  program  in  the  senior  high  school,  during  which  students 
learn  the  concepts  and  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  suggested  for 
LEVEL  ONE. 

The  successful  completion  of  LEVEL  ONE  by  a  student  should  result  in 
his  subsequent  placement  in  a  LEVEL  TWO  program,  i.e.  French  20.  In  schools 
where  the  students  have  been  exposed  to  more  than  the  core  content 
required  of  LEVEL  ONE,  it  is  suggested  that  students  register  in  French 
11  when  it  is  offered. 

B.  SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  FRENCH  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  TWO 

The  curricular  outline  included  on  Pages  29-38  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  the 
intermediate  level  of  language  learning  and  suggests  the  linguistic  and  atti- 
tudinal  behaviours  expected  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  that  level. 

This  intermediate  level  is  considered  to  be  LEVEL  TWO.  The  completion 
of  LEVEL  TWO  should  be  equated  with  successful  achievement  in  French  20 
and  French  30.  In  schools  where  French  11  and  21  are  offered,  LEVEL 
TWO  is  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  successful  completion  of  these 
two  courses. 

Note:  At  the  end  of  LEVEL  TWO,  students  are  expected  to  have  mastered  the  vocabulary  of  he 
Francois  Fondamental,  Premier  Degre**  along  with  the  language  content  suggested  for  LEVEL 
TWO  in  the  curriculum  guide. 

C.  SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  FRENCH  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  THREE 

The  curricular  outline  included  on  Pages  40-43  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  the 
advanced  level  of  language  learning  and  suggests  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal 
behaviours  expected  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  that  level. 

The  advanced  level  is  considered  to  be  LEVEL  THREE,  and  its  imple- 
mentation as  a  course  should  reflect  an  emphasis  on  cultural  understanding 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  way  of  life  of  French-speaking  peoples,  especially 
those  living  in  Canada,  rather  than  an  exclusive  focus  on  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  linguistic  skills.  French  31  is  the  course  to  be  implemented  at 
LEVEL  THREE.  Either  French  21  or  French  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite 
for  French  31. 

French  31: 

French  31  is  intended  to  further  the  objectives  suggested  for  the  learning 
of  a  second  language,  namely  cultural  understanding  and  effective  communi- 
cation. French  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  a  corequisite  of  French  31,  although  in 
schools  where  French  11  and  French  21  are  available,  it  will  be  offered  to 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  French  21. 


*French  as  a  Second  Language. 
**Available  from  the  School  Book  Branch. 
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The  language  content  and  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours  out- 
lined in  Level  Three  of  the  curriculum  guide  contain  the  basic  core  suggested 
for  the  advanced  program  in  French. 

Principles,  guidelines  and  suggested  instructional  materials  for  imple- 
menting French  31  are  included  in  the  document  entitled,  French  31,  Supple- 
ment to  French  as  a  Second  Language,  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide,  Levels  1, 
2  and  3  (Secondary),  1974. 

D.     RECOMMENDED  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS* 

The  outline  of  language  content  and  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours 
for  LEVELS  ONE  and  TWO  in  the  curriculum  guide  for  French  contains  the 
basic  core  suggested  for  an  initial  and  intermediate  program  in  this  language. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  examine  the  instructional  materials  and  select  struc- 
tures, concepts  and  expressions  that  correspond  to  the  Program  of  Studies  and 
curriculum  guide.  As  lessons  vary  in  substance,  it  is  important  to  avoid  a  ma- 
terials-centered, page-by-page,  lesson-by-lesson  coverage. 

In  schools  where  students  continue  into  French  11  and  French  21,  it  is 
recommended  that  students  be  exposed  to  more  than  this  suggested  core  and 
that  they  be  given  opportunities  to  develop  greater  fluency  in  French  than  if 
they  were  to  continue  with  French  20  and  French  30. 

No  core  is  suggested  for  French  11  and  French  21,  but  students  completing 
French  11  should  have  been  exposed  to  a  core  at  least  equivalent  to  French  20, 
while  students  in  French  21  should  have  been  exposed  to  a  core  at  least  equiv- 
alent to  French  30.  It  is  also  expected  that  students  having  completed  French 
21  will  be  more  proficient  in  French  than  students  having  completed  French 
30. 

French  10: 

French  for  Mastery,  Level  1 . 

French  20: 

French  for  Mastery,  Level  2 

French  30: 

French  for  Mastery,  Level  3. 

French  11: 

Le  Frangais  International,  Deuxieme  version  (Book  4) 

French  21: 

Le  Frangais  International,  Deuxieme  version  (Book  5) 


In  schools  employing  more  than  one  instructional  series  in  a  sequential  second  language  program, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  curriculum  plan  be  prepared  to  include  objectives,  content  areas  and 
evaluation  procedures  for  each  course.  This  would  help  to  avoid  duplication  of  content  and  would 
ensure  continuity  in  a  sequential  program. 
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UKRAINIAN  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

At  the  senior  high  level,  two  programs  are  available  for  Ukrainian  as  a 
Second  Language: 

a)  a  three-year  program; 

b)  the  senior  high  portion  of  a  six-year  program. 

A.    GOALS 

Goals  designate  the  broad,  long-range  and  significant  outcomes  desired 
from  a  program. 

Although  the  following  goals  may  be  given  varying  emphases,  they  are 
identified  as  those  appropriate  to  learning  Ukrainian  and  are  intended  to  enable 
the  student: 

1.  To  acquire  basic  communication  skills  in  Ukrainian  by: 

1.1  developing  the  receptive  skills  of  listening,  reading  and  viewing; 

1.2  developing  the  expressive  skills  of  speaking  and  writing. 

2.  To  develop  cultural  sensitivity  and  enhance  personal  development  by: 

2.1  becoming  more  aware  of  his  own  cultural  heritage  through  ex- 
posure to  Ukrainian; 

2.2  developing  a  positive  attitude  towards  people  who  speak  another 
language  through  meaningful  exposure  to  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage and  culture; 

2.3  developing  a  greater  awareness  and  appreciation  of  cultural  val- 
ues and  lifestyles  in  Canada  and  in  other  countries; 

2.4  becoming  aware  of,  and  appreciating,  through  instruction  and 
direct  experiences,  the  valuable  contributions  of  Ukrainian- 
speaking  people  to  civilization. 

3.  To  develop  each  student's  originality  and  creativity  in  language  by: 

3.1  enabling  him  to  apply  his  skills  to  new  and  meaningful  situations; 

3.2  enabling  him  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  feelings; 

3.3  enabling  him  to  discover  a  new  dimension  of  his  personality. 

4.  To  acquire  additional  concepts  and  generalizations  about  language  and 
language  learning  by: 

4.1  recognizing  the  basic  structural  similarities  and  differences  be- 
tween Ukrainian  and  other  languages; 

4.2  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
languages; 

4.3  developing  an  awareness  of  regional,  social  and  functional  vari- 
ations of  spoken  and  written  Ukrainian; 

4.4  developing  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  skills  and  strategies  used 
in  learning  a  second  language. 

5.  To  develop  a  desire  to  extend  or  improve  his  proficiency  in  Ukrainian 
through  further  language  study  whether  for  travel,  interest,  social 
needs,  post-secondary  requirements  or  vocational  needs. 
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B.  THREE-YEAR  PROGRAM  —  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR 
SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING, 
GRADES  10,  11  AND  12 

The  following  minimum  expectations  for  skill  development  and  cultural 
understanding  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  core  or  mandatory  content: 

1.  Listening  Comprehension 

Upon  completion  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Distinguish  phonetic  differences  which  affect  meaning  such  as  accent 
changes  and  case  endings; 

2.  Perceive  in  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns  used  by  the  speaker, 
his  intents,  feelings  or  emotions; 

3.  Demonstrate  accurate  understanding  of  familiar  questions,  state- 
ments and  instructions  which  incorporate  the  basic  elements  of  the 
program; 

4.  Comprehend  new  combinations  of  structure  and  vocabulary  of  the 
program,  including  simple  and  complex  sentences,  dialogues  and  short 
paragraphs; 

5.  Understand  a  variety  of  speakers  in  structured  situations; 

6.  Understand  the  general  meaning  of  material  containing  a  limited 
number  of  unfamiliar  lexical  items  or  readily  understood  cognates. 

2.  Speaking 

Upon  completion  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Produce  acceptable  pronunciation,  intonation,  stress  and  euphonic 
patterns; 

2.  Respond  orally  to  cues  which  require  the  use  of  basic  linguistic  ele- 
ments of  the  program; 

3.  Ask  for  information  on  a  specific  topic; 

4.  Produce  a  sentence  by  recombining  known  elements; 

5.  Describe  a  familiar  situation; 

6.  Relate  a  sequence  of  actions  or  ideas; 

7.  Summarize  the  main  ideas  of  a  familiar  situation; 

8.  Express  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  within  the  range  of  his  language 
experience  and  areas  of  interest. 

3.  Reading 

Upon  completion  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Read  aloud  new  combinations  of  familiar  material  and  material  con- 
taining some  new  semantic  elements  demonstrating  correct  sound- 
symbol  correspondence,  word  groupings,  basic  intonation  patterns  and 
accents; 

2.  Read  silently  with  comprehension: 

2.1  familiar  material  learned  orally, 

2.2  new  combinations  and  rearrangements  of  familiar  materials, 

2.3  material  containing  some  vocabulary  whose  meaning  can  be 
inferred; 
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3.  Read  for  information  based  on  themes  for  which  vocabulary  has  been 
learned. 

4.  Writing 

Upon  completion  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Produce  new  combinations  or  variations  of  given  elements  from  se- 
quentially developed  exercises; 

2.  Respond  to  given  questions  based  on  previously  learned  material  and 
on  reading  texts; 

3.  Write  from  dictation  sentences  containing  new  combinations  of 
learned  written  material; 

4.  Make  required  variations  (person,  number,  time)  in  given  sentences; 

5.  Write  a  sequence  of  sentences  from  a  given  outline,  from  a  list  of 
linguistic  elements  or  from  visual  and  oral  cues; 

6.  Express  himself  in  simple  original  sentences  within  the  limits  of  the 
linguistic  content  specified  in  the  program. 

5.  Cultural  Understanding 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Relate  factual  cultural  information  that  has  been  learned; 

2.  Recognize  the  significance  of  simple  gestures,  facial  expressions,  in- 
tonations and  stress  patterns  used  by  the  speaker  to  convey  his  in- 
tents, feelings  and  emotions; 

3.  Recognize  connotative  meanings  of  familiar  vocabulary; 

4.  Speak  and  write  about  differences  and  similarities  within  Ukrainian 
culture; 

5.  Recognize  current  manifestations  of  Ukrainian  culture; 

6.  Interpret  everyday  cultural  patterns; 

7.  Use  common  conventions. 

C.  SIX-YEAR  PROGRAM  —  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SKILL 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING,  GRADES 
10,  11  AND  12 

The  minimum  expectations  for  skill  development  and  cultural  understand- 
ing are  considered  to  be  part  of  the  core  or  mandatory  content.  The  following 
expectations  are  generally  arranged  by  order  of  increasing  difficulty. 

1.    Listening  Comprehension 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student,  by  listening,  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Distinguish  phonetic  differences  within  the  Ukrainian  sound  system; 

2.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  familiar  questions,  statements  and  in- 
structions which  incorporate  the  basic  elements  of  the  program; 

3.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  new  combinations  of  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  the  program; 

4.  Grasp  the  general  meaning  of  material  containing  cognates  and  a 
limited  number  of  unfamiliar  lexical  terms; 

5.  Understand  a  variety  of  speakers  in  structured  situations; 
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6.  Perceive  in  the  intonation  and  stress  patterns  used  by  the  speaker, 
his  intents,  feelings  or  emotions; 

7.  Understand  the  general  meaning  of  material  containing  some  un- 
familiar cognates  or  vocabulary  items; 

8.  Recognize  specific  information  and  ideas; 

9.  Demonstrate  understanding  of  weather  reports,  newscasts,  speeches 
and  stories  by  answering  general  questions  orally  and  in  writing; 

10.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  understand  the  intent  and  attitude  of  the 
speaker; 

11.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  levels  of  language  usage:  formal, 
informal,  colloquial,  regional; 

12.  Discuss  a  passage  by  answering  questions,  by  selecting  the  major 
ideas,  and  by  citing  evidence  to  support  conclusions. 

Speaking 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Produce  accurately  Ukrainian  sounds,  intonation,  rhythm,  stress  pat- 
terns, elision  and  liaison; 

2.  Respond  orally  to  cues  which  require  the  use  of  basic  linguistic  ele- 
ments of  the  program; 

3.  Produce  a  sentence  by  recombining  known  elements; 

4.  Describe  a  familiar  situation; 

5.  Relate  a  sequence  of  actions  or  ideas; 

6.  Summarize  the  main  ideas  of  a  familiar  situation; 

7.  Ask  for  needed  information  on  a  specific  topic; 

8.  Express  some  of  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  and  relate  personal  ex- 
periences within  the  range  of  his  language  experience  and  areas  of 
interest; 

9.  Interview  someone  and  report  findings; 

10.  Present  a  summary  on  a  specified  topic; 

11.  Explain  how  to  do  a  practical  activity  such  as  to  cook,  assemble, 
construct,  repair  or  play  an  instrument,  buy  and  sell  something; 

12.  Speak  on  a  selected  topic; 

13.  Exchange  ideas  in  a  conversation  or  discussion. 

Reading 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Read  aloud  recombinations  of  familiar  material,  demonstrating  cor- 
rect sound-symbol  correspondences,  word  groupings,  basic  intonation 
patterns  and  rhythm; 

2.  Read  aloud  materials  containing  some  new  semantic  elements  dem- 
onstrating the  ability  to  apply  generalizations  about  sound-symbol 
correspondences,  word  groupings,  basic  intonation  patterns  and 
rhythm; 

3.  Read  silently  with  comprehension: 
3.1     familiar  material  learned  orally, 
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3.2  recombinations  and  rearrangements  of  familiar  materials, 

3.3  material  containing  cognates,  punctuations,  contextual  clues 
and  a  limited  number  of  unfamiliar  lexical  items; 

4.  Read  for  information,  themes  for  which  vocabulary  has  been  learned; 

5.  Read  for  specific  information  and  ideas; 

6.  Read  for  major  ideas  contained  in  a  short  text; 

7.  Discuss  a  passage  read  by  answering  questions  or  by  citing  evidence 
to  support  conclusions; 

8.  Summarize  orally  or  in  writing  the  content  of  what  has  been  read; 

9.  Read  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  for  information  and  for 
enjoyment. 

4.  Writing 

By  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Copy  variations  of  sentences  and  phrases  learned  orally; 

2.  Rearrange  words  and  phrases; 

3.  Produce  new  combinations  and  phrases  learned  orally; 

4.  Answer  given  questions  in  writing; 

5.  Write  from  dictation  sentences  containing  recombinations  of  learned 
written  materials; 

6.  Express  himself  in  simple  original  sentences  within  the  limits  of  the 
linguistic  content  specified  in  the  program; 

7.  Make  required  variations  (time,  person,  number)  in  given  sentences; 

8.  Answer  questions  in  writing  based  on  a  text  read; 

9.  Write  a  sequence  of  sentences  from  a  given  outline,  from  a  list  of 
linguistic  elements,  or  from  visual  and  oral  cues; 

10.  Write  a  summary; 

11.  Write  a  social  letter; 

12.  Write  a  business  letter; 

13.  Write  a  short  narrative  or  descriptive  paragraph  based  on  prior  read- 
ing, oral  activity  or  personal  experience. 

5.  Cultural  Understanding 

At  the  end  of  Grade  12,  the  student  will  be  able  to: 

1.  Relate  factual  information  that  has  been  learned; 

2.  Recognize  the  significance  of  simple  gestures,  facial  expressions,  in- 
tonations and  stress  patterns  used  by  the  speaker  to  convey  his 
intents; 

3.  Recognize  connotative  meanings  of  familiar  vocabulary; 

4.  Recognize  current  manifestations  of  Ukrainian  culture; 

5.  Interpret  everyday  cultural  patterns; 

6.  Use  common  conventions; 

7.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  Ukrainian  cultures  in  Canada  and  in  other 
countries; 
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8.  Recognize  similarities  and  differences  in  these  expressions  of  culture 
and  his  own; 

9.  Identify  some  of  the  values,  attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  target  culture. 
10.     Identify  some  of  the  contributions  made  by  Ukrainians  to  Canadian 

society. 

D.  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 

Specific  skills,  objectives  and  content  of  each  grade  level  are  outlined  in 
the  Three-year  and  Six-year  Ukrainian  Program  Curriculum  Guides,  Alberta 
Education,  1981. 

The  objectives  and  content  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  categories  of  lan- 
guage use.  Examples  are: 

1.  Social  Conventions 

2.  Identification  of  Persons  and  Things 

3.  Expressing  Actions 

4.  Expressing  Location 

5.  Destination 

6.  Describing  People  and  Things 

7.  Expressing  Permission  and  Desire 

8.  Expressing  Quantity 

9.  Expressing  Time 

10.  Expressing  Possession 

11.  Expressing  Cause  and  Effect 

12.  Specification  of  Persons  and  Objects 

13.  Indirect  Speech 

14.  Identification  of  Person's  Nationality 

These  language  functions  are  considered  to  be  main  categories  of  verbal 
communication.  In  the  classroom,  each  of  the  above  categories  may  be  realized 
separately  or  in  various  combinations.  In  this  program,  expected  verbal  per- 
formances and  linguistic  content  are  specified  for  each  category. 

E.  PERFORMANCE  STATEMENTS 

The  performance  statements  indicate  the  minimum  that  students  are  ex- 
pected to  do  in  verbal  communication  in  the  second  language. 

F.  LINGUISTIC  CONTENT 

The  linguistic  content  identifies  the  minimum  language  structures,  sen- 
tence patterns,  changes  in  word  forms  and  vocabulary  that  students  are  expected 
to  acquire  in  order  to  engage  in  verbal  communication. 

The  categories  of  language  use,  the  performance  statements  and  linguistic 
content  for  each  grade  level  are  not  arranged  in  a  sequential  order,  although 
it  is  recommended  that  the  specified  objectives  and  content  be  covered  by  the 
end  of  each  grade.  It  is  expected  that  the  content  specified  in  the  categories  of 
language  use  and  the  skills  described  in  the  performance  statements  and  min- 
imum expectations  be  mastered  by  the  end  of  Grade  12. 

G.  MAJOR  CULTURAL  THEMES 

The  following  cultural  themes  are  to  be  developed  as  part  of  core  content 
in  Grades  10,  11  and  12.  (Specific  topics  within  each  theme  are  elective.) 
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1.  CONVENTIONS 

2.  ROLE  OF  THE  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY 

3.  ROLE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SOCIETY 

4.  ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  SOCIETY 

5.  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES ON  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  CULTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

6.  ROLE  OF  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON 
WORLD  CULTURES. 

In  summary,  the  core  components  consist  of: 

1.  THE  MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  CULTURAL  UNDERSTANDING 

2.  THE  CONTENT  SPECIFIED  IN  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  LAN- 
GUAGE USE 

3.  THE  SKILLS  AND  CONCEPTS  IDENTIFIED  IN  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE STATEMENTS 

4.  THE  MAJOR  CULTURAL  THEMES 

5.  THE  STUDY  OF  CULTURES  OF  UKRAINIAN-SPEAKING  PEO- 
PLE IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  elective  components  consist  of: 

1.  THE  SUGGESTED  VOCABULARY 

2.  THE  TOPICS  SPECIFIED  FOR  EACH  MAJOR  CULTURAL  THEME. 

These  elective  components  are  found  in  the  appropriate  curriculum  guide. 

H.    PRESCRIBED  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

1.  Three- Year  Program 

1.1  Grade  10: 

Duravetz,  G.,  Ukrainian  Conversational  and  Grammatical  Level 

1  (Revised  Edition),  Toronto:  Ukrainian  Teachers'  Committee, 
Ontario  Modern  Language  Teachers'  Association,  1977. 

1.2  Grades  11  and  12: 

Duravetz,  G.,  Ukrainian  Conversational  and  Grammatical  Level 
2,  Toronto:  Ukrainian  Teachers'  Committee,  Ontario  Modern  Lan- 
guage Teachers'  Association,  1976. 

2.  Six- Year  Program 

2.1  Grades  10  and  11: 

Duravetz,  G.,  Ukrainian  Conversational  and  Grammatical  Level 

2  (Revised  Edition),  Toronto:  Ukrainian  Teachers'  Committee, 
Ontario  Modern  Language  Teachers'  Association,  1976. 

2.2  Grade  12: 

Stechishin,  J.W.,  Ukrainian  Grammar,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba:  Tri- 
dent Press  Limited,  1977. 

Stechishin,  J.W.,  Ukrainian  by  the  Audio-Visual  Method,  Part 
Two,  Section  One  and  Section  Two,  Didier,  1975. 
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GERMAN  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

A.  SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  GERMAN  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  ONE 

The  curricular  outline  included  on  Pages  7-16  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  LEVEL 
ONE,  and  it  suggests  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours  expected  of 
students  at  the  end  of  this  level  of  language  learning. 

LEVEL  ONE  is  considered  to  be  an  initial  experience  in  learning  the 
German  language,  and  it  may  occur  at  any  grade(s)  of  the  student's  career  in 
the  secondary  school.  The  attainment  of  Level  One  proficiency  may  occur  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  such  as  the  successful  completion  of: 

a)  a  three-year  program  in  the  junior  high  school; 

b)  a  two-year  program  in  the  junior  high  school  equivalent  in  time  ex- 
posure to  three  years  of  study; 

c)  a  one-year  program  in  the  senior  high  school,  during  which  students 
learn  the  concepts  and  develop  the  skills  and  attitudes  suggested  for 
Level  One. 

The  successful  completion  of  LEVEL  ONE  by  a  student  should  result  in 
his  subsequent  placement  in  a  LEVEL  TWO  program,  i.e.  German  20. 

B.  SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  GERMAN  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  TWO 

The  curricular  outline  included  on  Pages  17-23  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  the 
intermediate  level  of  language  learning  and  suggests  the  linguistic  and  atti- 
tudinal behaviours  expected  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  that  level. 

This  intermediate  level  is  considered  to  be  LEVEL  TWO.  The  completion 
of  LEVEL  TWO  should  be  equated  with  successful  achievement  in  German  20 
and  German  30. 

C.  SUGGESTED  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  GERMAN  AT  THE  END  OF 
LEVEL  THREE 

The  curricular  outline  included  on  Pages  24-27  of  the  curriculum  guide* 
identifies  the  language  content  to  which  students  will  be  exposed  during  the 
advanced  level  of  language  learning  and  suggests  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal 
behaviours  expected  of  these  students  at  the  end  of  that  level. 

The  advanced  level  is  considered  to  be  LEVEL  THREE,  and  its  imple- 
mentation as  a  course  should  reflect  a  greater  concern  for  cultural  understanding 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  German  way  of  life  rather  than  an  exclusive  focus 
on  the  continued  development  of  linguistic  skills.  German  31  is  the  course  to 
be  implemented  at  LEVEL  THREE.  German  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite  for  German  31. 


German  as  a  Second  Language,  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide,  Levels  1,  2  and  3  (Secondary), 
1974. 
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German  31: 

German  31  is  intended  to  further  the  objectives  suggested  for  the  learning 
of  a  second  language,  namely  cultural  understanding  and  effective  communi- 
cation. German  30  is  a  prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  German  31. 

The  language  content  and  the  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours  out- 
lined in  Level  Three  of  the  curriculum  guide  contain  the  basic  core  suggested 
for  the  advanced  program  in  German. 

Principles,  guidelines  and  suggested  instructional  materials  for  imple- 
menting German  31  are  included  in  the  document  entitled,  German  31,  Sup- 
plement to  German  as  a  Second  Language,  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide,  Levels 
1,  2  and  3  (Secondary),  1974. 

D.    RECOMMENDED  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS* 

The  outline  of  language  content  and  linguistic  and  attitudinal  behaviours 
for  LEVELS  ONE  and  TWO  in  the  curriculum  guide  for  German  contains  the 
basic  core  suggested  for  an  initial  and  intermediate  program  in  this  language. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  examine  the  instructional  materials  and  select  struc- 
tures, concepts  and  expressions  that  correspond  to  the  Program  of  Studies  and 
curriculum  guide.  As  lessons  vary  in  substance,  it  is  important  to  avoid  a 
materials-centred,  page-by-page,  lesson-by-lesson  coverage. 

German  10: 

A-LM,  Level  One  (Second  Edition). 

or 
Verstehen  und  Sprechen,  1962. 

or 
Verstehen  und  Sprechen,  1970. 

German  20: 

A-LM,  Level  One  (Second  Edition),  and  A-LM,  Level  Two  (Second 
Edition). 

or 
Verstehen  und  Sprechen,  1962. 

or 
Verstehen  und  Sprechen,  1970,  and  Sprechen  und  Lesen,  1963. 

or 
Foundation  Course  in  German  (Revised  Edition). 
German  30: 
A-LM,  Level  Two  (Second  Edition) 

or 
Foundation  Course  in  German  (Revised  Edition) 
See  also  "Additional  Resources." 


*  German  as  a  Second  Language,  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide,  Levels  1,  2  and  3  (Secondary),  1974. 

*  In  schools  employing  more  than  one  instructional  series  in  a  sequential  second  language  program, 
it  is  recommended  that  a  curriculum  plan  be  prepared  to  include  objectives,  content  areas  and 
evaluation  procedures  for  each  course.  This  would  help  to  avoid  duplication  of  content  and  would 
ensure  continuity  in  a  sequential  program. 
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LATIN  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

A.  OBJECTIVES 

The  specific  objective  of  a  program  in  any  second  language  is  to  enable  the 
learner  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  his  own  tongue.  For 
the  study  of  Latin,  this  takes  the  form  of  gaining  proficiency  in: 

a)  reading  and  understanding  Latin; 

b)  learning  more  about  his  own  language; 

c)  learning  about  the  ancient  world  and  its  values; 

d)  comparing  and  contrasting  his  own  values  with  those  of  the  ancient 
world; 

e)  appreciating  the  immense  contribution  of  Latin  to  the  English  vocabulary. 

B.  SUGGESTED  COURSE  CONTENT  IN  THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADES 

1.  Latin  10 

Text: 

Breslove  and  Hooper,  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools. 

Suggested  Course  Content: 

Lessons  1-27  inclusive.  The  last  exercises  in  each  lesson  need  not  be 
emphasized,  but  knowledge  is  essential  of  the  first  three  declensions 
of  nouns;  the  cases  of  nouns  and  their  functions;  the  three  declensions 
of  adjectives;  the  four  conjugations  in  the  active  in  all  tenses  of  the 
indicative,  the  imperative,  the  infinitive;  questions,  connectives;  sub- 
ordinate clauses  with  "ubi,"  "antequam,"  "simulat  que,"  "cum  pri- 
mum,"  "dum,"  "si  nis"  and  "cum;"  prepositions;  place  and  time 
expressions. 

2.  Latin  20 

Text: 

Breslove  and  Hooper,  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools. 

Suggested  Course  Content: 

Lessons  28-55  inclusive.  The  last  exercises  in  each  chapter  need  not 
be  emphasized.  Derivative  studies  should  be  done  orally.  Relative, 
interrogative,  demonstrative,  reflexive  and  intensive  pronouns  should 
be  taught  for  reading  recognition  and  use  rather  than  have  the  students 
memorize  the  paradigms. 

3.  Latin  30 

Text: 

Breslove  and  Hooper,  Latin  for  Canadian  Schools. 

Suggested  Course  Content: 

Lessons  56-58  inclusive.  The  English  to  Latin  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Omit  recall  and  grammatical  work  on  adverbs  of  place, 
compounds  of  fero,  and  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse. 
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NOTE:  The  Breslove  and  Hooper  text  is  satisfactory  for  studying  the  core 
material  in  grammar,  but  in  order  to  allow  flexibility  in  the  Latin 
program,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teachers  be  encouraged  to  utilize  a 
large  number  of  resource  materials  which  emphasize  the  development 
of  reading  comprehension.  In  addition  to  the  text,  Latin  readings  in 
the  following  are  examples  recommended  for  this  purpose,  but  this  list 
is  not  exclusive.  Of  these,  only  Selective  Latin  Readings  by  Taylor  and 
Prentice  can  be  obtained  through  the  School  Book  Branch.  The  others 
are  available  through  the  publishers  only. 

Selected  Latin  Readings  —  B.  C.  Taylor  and  K.  E.  Prentice.  Dent. 

Using  Latin  —  J.  Gunmere.  Longman 

Lingua  Latina  —  H.  O.  Oerberg.  Nature  Method  Language  Institute  (110 
East  -  42  Street,  New  York)  (Vol.  I  and  II). 

Ciuis  Romanus  —  J.  M.  Cobban  and  R.  Colebourne.  Methuen. 

Sodales  Duo  —  A.  O.  Nash-Williams.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

First  Year  Latin  —  C.  Jenny.  Macmillan. 

Romani  Apud  Se  —  G.  C.  Lightfoot.  Macmillan. 

Elementary  Latin  Translation  Book  —  Rev.  A.  E.  Hallard.  Copp  Clark. 

Tironibus  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England. 

Balbus  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England. 

First  Reading  Book  —  G.  M.  Lyne.  Edward  Arnold,  London,  England. 

Collins'  Latin  Dictionary  —  Collins,  Toronto. 

NOTE:  1.  Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  minimum  content 
suggested  for  the  Junior  High  School  Latin  program  should  reg- 
ister in  Latin  20. 

2.  Teachers  who  are  recommending  students  for  Latin  20  should  en- 
sure that  the  suggested  course  content  for  Latin  10  as  outlined  in 
the  Program  of  Studies  has  been  completed. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Goals  of  the  Senior  High  School  Mathematics  Program 

Although  the  different  courses  of  the  senior  high  school  mathematics  pro- 
gram have  different  specific  objectives,  the  goals  of  the  senior  high  mathematics 
program  are  set  forth  in  relation  to  three  main  expectations  and  needs:  those 
of  the  individual,  those  of  the  discipline  of  mathematics  and  those  of  society  at 
large.  They  are  listed  as  follows: 

Student  Development 

a)  To  develop  in  each  student  a  positive  attitude  towards  mathematics. 

b)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  mathematics  to  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

c)  To  develop  the  ability  to  utilize  mathematical  concepts,  skills  and 
processes. 

d)  To  develop  the  powers  of  logical  analysis  and  inquiry. 

e)  To  develop  an  ability  to  communicate  mathematical  ideas  clearly  and 
correctly  to  others. 

Discipline  of  Mathematics 

a)  To  provide  an  understanding  that  mathematics  is  a  language  using 
carefully  defined  terms  and  concise  symbolic  representations. 

b)  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  concepts,  skills  and  processes  of 
mathematics. 

c)  To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  common  unifying  structure  in 
mathematics. 

d)  To  furnish  a  mode  of  reasoning  and  problem  solving  with  a  capability 
of  using  mathematics  and  mathematical  reasoning  in  practical  situations. 

Societal  Needs 

a)  To  develop  a  mathematical  competence  in  students  in  order  to  function 
as  citizens  in  today's  society. 

b)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  relevance  of  math- 
ematics as  part  of  the  cultural  heritage  that  assists  people  to  utilize 
relationships  that  influence  their  environment. 

c)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of  mathematics  in  man's  total 
environment. 

Mathematics  10,  20,  30,  31 

This  sequence  of  courses  is  designed  for  students  in  the  academic  pattern. 
The  content  is  such  that  successful  students  may  enter  the  university  or  a 
technical  institute.  These  courses  also  contribute  to  general  education. 

MATHEMATICS  10,  13 

New  course  objectives  for  Mathematics  10  and  13  have  been  approved  for 
use  on  a  mandatory  basis  in  Alberta  schools  commencing  August  25,  1981. 

The  objectives  listed  below  comprise  the  basic  outline  for  Mathematics  10 
and  13.  The  teacher  should  feel  free  to  supplement  these  with  additional  topics 
if  he  so  desires.  Teachers  should  consult  the  curriculum  guide  for  additional 
information  regarding  course  emphasis,  structure  and  organization. 
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References: 
Mathematics  10 

Prescribed  References: 

1.  Math  is  4  —  Thomas  Nelson,  1979. 

2.  Holt  Mathematics  4  —  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1980. 

Recommended  Reference: 

1.    Foundations  of  Mathematics  for  Tomorrow  —  McGraw-Hill  Ryer- 
son,  1977. 

Mathematics  13 

Prescribed  References: 

1.  Mathematics  for  a  Modern  World:  Book  2  —  Gage,  1975. 

2.  Applied  Mathematics  for  Today:  Introduction,  2nd  edition  — 
McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1980. 

COURSE  OBJECTIVES  FOR 
MATHEMATICS  10  and  MATHEMATICS  13 

A.     "NUMBER  SYSTEMS" 

Common 
Math  13    Math  10      Core 


1.   Identify  numbers  as  natural,  whole,  integral  and  rational. 

2.  Add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  rational  numbers. 

3.  Convert  a  rational  number  from  decimal  form  to  fraction 

form  -r  and  vice  versa, 
b 

4.   Apply  percentage  to  consumer-related  problems: 

(a)  simple  interest 

(b)  discounts  and  mark-ups 

(c)  commissions 

5.   Apply  percentage  to  the  calculation  of  compound  interest. 

6.   Identify  rationals  as: 

(a)  infinite  repeating  decimals 

(b)  terminating  decimals 
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Common 
Math  13    Math  10       Core 


7.   Identify  irrationals  as: 

(a)  infinite  non-repeating  decimals 

(b)  square  roots  of  numbers  which  are  not  perfect  squares 

(c)  special  cases  such  as  w 

8.   Represent  the  relation  between  natural  numbers,  whole  num- 
bers, integers,  rationals,  irrationals  and  reals  by  a  pictorial 
diagram. 

B.     "EQUATIONS  AND  GRAPHING' 


1.   Maintain  skills  in  solving  first  degree  equations  with  rational 
coefficients. 

2.  Solve  word  problems  whose  solutions  are  based  on  first  degree 
equations  with  rational  coefficients. 

3.   Identify  and  use  the  terms:  quadrant,  origin,  axis,  coordinate, 
ordered  pair,  abscissa  and  ordinate. 

4.   Recognize  and  graph  ordered  pairs. 

5.   Maintain  skills  of  graphing: 

(a)  one  variable  first  degree  equations 

(b)  two  variable  first  degree  equations 

6.  Apply  the  skills  of  graphing  two  variable  first  degree  equa- 
tions to  practical  problems. 

C.     "PRESENTATION  OF  DATA  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS" 


1.   Collect  and  organize  data  via  various  types  of  graphs. 

(a)  Collect  various  types  of  data 

(b)  Group  data  into  classes 

(c)  Determine  the  frequency  of  each  class 

(d)  Define  class  width  (interval),  class  boundaries  and  class 
marks. 

(e)  Graph  data 

2.   Calculate  the  mean,  median  and  mode  for  given  data. 

3.  Select  the  most  suitable  of  the  three  types  of  averages  for  a 
given  set  of  data. 

4.   Define  the  following  terms:    raw   data,   sample,    population 
and  measure  of  central  tendency. 

D.     "VARIATION' 


1.   Identify  direct  variation. 

2.   Identify  inverse  variation. 

3.   Identify  partial  variation. 
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4.   Solve  problems  based  upon  direct,  inverse  and  partial  vari- 
ation. 

5.   Find  the  constant  of  proportionality  for  a  given  variation. 

E.     "EXPONENTS  AND  RADICALS' 


1.   Utilize  the  following  laws  of  exponents: 
Where  a,  b  £  I,;  x,  y  £  r;  x  ^  0,  y  ¥=  0 
xa  •  xb   =   xa   +    b 
xa   -   xb   _   xa  -  b 

(xa)b       =   xab 
(xy)a        =    xaya 

x°      -    1 

*--\ 

x 

2.   Transform  a  number  in  decimal  form  to  scientific  (standard) 
notation  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Perform   the   operations   of   multiplication    and    division    on 
numerals  expressed  in  scientific  notation. 

4.   Use  the  laws  of  exponents,  where  a,  b   =  —  — 

5.   Utilize  the  terms  radical,    radicand   and   radical  sign   when 
a  £Q. 

6.   Utilize  the  definition        \      =    \x 
x  b 
where  b  =  2,  3;  x  £  R 

POLYNOMIALS' 


1.   Know  and  be  able  to  use  the  following  terms: 

(a)  algebraic  expression 

(b)  term 

(c)  factor 

(d)  monomial 

(e)  binomial 

(f)  trinomial 

(g)  polynomial 
(h)  coefficient 
(i)    degree 

2.   Evaluate  a  polynomial  for  given  values  of  the  variables. 

3.   Add  and  subtract  polynomials. 
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4.   Multiply: 

(a)  monomial  x  monomial 

(b)  monomial  x  binomial 

(c)  monomial  x  trinomial 

(d)  binomial  x  binomial 

5.   Write  the  expansions  of 

(P   +    Q)2,  (P  —  Q)2  and  (P  —  Q)  (P  +   Q)  and  recognize 
them  as  general  cases. 

6.   Recognize  and  factor  a  polynomial  with  a  common   factor 
where  the  common  factor  may  be: 

(a)  a  monomial 

(b)  a  binomial 

7.   Factor  a  trinomial  of  the  form 

2                                      ;- 
ax    +  bx  +  c;  a,  b,  c,  £  I. 

2          2 
8.   Factor  polynomials  of  the  form  P    —  Q 

9.   Factor  polynomials  by  using  any  combination  of  the  methods 
outlined  in  objectives  6  through  8. 

10.   Divide  a  polynomial  by  a: 

(a)  monomial 

(b)  binomial 

11.   Simplify  rational  expressions  by  factoring. 

12.   Perform  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division   with 
rational  expressions. 

13.   Perform  the  operations  of  addition  and  subtraction  of  rational 
expressions  with: 

(a)  the  same  denominators 

(b)  different  denominators 

14.   Determine    permissible   and    non-permissible   values    of    the 
variables  in  rational  expressions. 

15.   Determine   the   zeros   of   a   polynomial   of   one   variable   by 
factoring. 

16.  Solve  equations  involving  rational  expressions. 

TRIGONOMETRY' 


1.   Find  the  unknown  sides  in  similar  triangles. 

2.   Apply  similar  triangles  to  practical  problems:  e.g.,  height  of 
a  building,  distance  across  a  river,  etc. 

3.   Define  sine,   cosine   and   tangent   functions   for   right   angle 
triangles. 
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4.   Find   the  trigonometric   ratios  of  acute   angles  in   the   right 
triangle  when  the  sides  are  given. 

5.   Determine  the  trigonometric  ratios  for  a  given  acute  angle. 

6.   Determine  the  measure  of  an  acute  angle,  given  the  trigono- 
metric ratios. 

7.   Solve  problems  based  on  right  triangles  using  trigonometric 
ratios. 

H.     "GEOMETRY' 


1.    Recognize  and  use  the  following  terms  associated  with  angles: 

vertex,    side(ray),    degree,    straight   angle,    right    and    acute, 
obtuse,  reflex,  adjacent,  complementary,  supplementary. 

2.   Recognize    and    use    the    following    terms    associated    with 
triangles: 

equilateral,  equiangular,  isosceles,  scalene  right,  hypotenuse. 

3.    Use  Pythagoras  Theorem   to  solve   right   triangles   and 
associated  problems. 

4.   Recognize    and    use    the    following    terms    associated    with 
polygons: 

quadrilateral,  trapezoid,  parallelogram,  rectangle,  rhombus, 
square,  regular,  diagonal. 

5.   Recognize    and    use    the    following    terms    associated    with 
parallel  lines: 

transversal,  corresponding  angles,   alternate  angles,   interior 
angles. 

6.   Recognize  and  use  the  following  terms: 

congruency,  similarity,  perpendicular  bisector. 

7.   Measure  an  angle  with  a  protractor. 

8.   Construct  an  angle  congruent  to  a  given  angle. 

9.   Construct  the  bisector  of  a  given  angle. 

10.   Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  segment: 

(a)  at  a  given  point  on  a  segment 

(b)  through  a  point  not  on  the  same  segment 

11.   Construct  the  right  bisector  of  a  line  segment. 

12.   Construct  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

13.   Recognize  that  a  formal,  axiomatic  development  requires: 

(a)  undefined  terms 

(b)  definitions 

(c)  assumptions  (postulates  or  axioms) 

(d)  theorems 
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14.   State,  prove  and  apply  these  basic  theorems  of  geometry: 

(a)  vertically  opposite  angle  theorem 

(b)  congruence  of  triangles  using  SAS,  ASA,  SSS 

(c)  isosceles  triangle  theorem 

(d)  parallel  line  theorems 

(e)  the  sum  of  the  measures  of  the  interior  angles  is   180°  . 

15.   Apply  the  basic  theorems  to  solve  problems  involving  numeri- 
cal applications. 

16.   Solve  problems  related  to  vertically  opposite  angles. 

17.  State  and   applv  conditions  for  congruence  of  triangles  — 
SAS,  SSS,  ASA  ' 

18.   State  conditions   for  similarity   and   solve  related   problems. 

19.  State   the   conditions   for   parallelism    and   apply   to    related 
problems. 

20.   State    and    apply    area    formulas    for    triangles,    rectangles, 
squares,  parallelograms,  trapezoids. 

21.   Solve  problems  involving  numerical  applications  of  the  rela- 
tionships and  conditions  described  in  objectives  16  to  20. 

MATHEMATICS  20,  23 

New  course  objectives  for  Math  20,  23  have  been  approved  for  use  on  an 
optional  basis  in  Alberta  Schools  commencing  August  25, 1981.  The  new  courses 
are  scheduled  for  mandatory  implementation,  August  25,  1982.  Schools  not 
wishing  to  implement  the  1981  courses  objectives  at  this  time  will  follow  the 
1971  program. 

Course  Outline  (1971) 

The  following  topics  indicate  a  suggested  program  of  mathematics.  Specific 
topics  as  they  relate  to  chapters  from  a  textbook  are  not  indicated  and  teachers 
may  use  appropriate  materials  that  appear  to  fit  the  interests,  needs  and  abilities 
of  their  students.  In  cases  where  students  follow  the  Mathematics  13,  23  se- 
quence, attention  should  be  given  to  those  topics  in  Mathematics  13  that  are 
prerequisite  to  Mathematics  23.  The  Curriculum  Guide  lists  additional  resource 
materials. 

A.     Descriptive  Statistics 


1.  Definition,  significance  and  relevance  of  statistics  in  modern  society 

2.  Operations  with  significant  digits  and  approximate  numbers 

3.  Measures  of  central  tendency 

4.  Applications 
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B.  Geometry 

1.  Angles 

2.  Congruency 

3.  Similarity 

4.  Polygons:  areas,  polygonal  regions 

5.  Parallel  lines 

6.  Pythagorean  Theorem 

C.  Trigonometry 

1.  Triangle  similarity:  Pythagorean  Theorem 

2.  Angle  measurement 

3.  Trigonometric  ratios 

4.  Applications 

D.  Algebra 

1.  Fundamental  operations  —  polynomials 

2.  Factoring 

3.  Fundamental  operations  —  rational  expressions 

4.  Exponents,  scientific  notation 

5.  Real  Number  Plane:  Structure,  graphs  of  linear  equations,  graphs  of 
linear  systems 

6.  Algebraic  solution  of  linear  systems 

7.  Relations,  variation 


MATHEMATICS  20  (1971) 

Recommended  Texts 

Nichols,  Eugene  D.,  Ralph  T.  Heimer,  and  E.  Henry  Garland.  Modern  Inter- 
mediate Algebra.  Revised  edition.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  1969. 

Wilcox,  Marie  S.  Geometry,  A  Modern  Approach.  Addison- Wesley  Publishing 
Company,  1968. 

or 

Jurgensen,  Ray  C,  John  E.  Maier,  and  A.J.  Donnelly.  Modern  Basic  Geometry. 
Markham,  Ontario:  Houghton  Mifflin  Canada,  Ltd.,  1975. 

Objectives  (1971) 

1.  To  extend  the  students'  understanding  of  algebraic  processes. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  and  skill  in  the  use  of  relations,  and  linear, 
quadratic,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions. 

3.  To  encourage  students  to  discover  mathematical  truths  and  patterns 
for  themselves. 

4.  To  extend  geometrical  concepts  to  include  circles,  polygons,  proportion 
and  space  geometry. 
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Course  Outline  (1971) 

The  topics  listed  below  should  comprise  the  minimum  course  for  Mathe- 
matics 20.  Teachers  should  consult  the  Curriculum  Guide  for  teaching  sugges- 
tions and  a  list  of  teacher  references. 

I.  Algebra 

A.  Relations  and  Functions:  Functional  notation,  composition  of  func- 
tions, inverse  relations  and  functions,  proportion. 

B.  Quadratic  Functions:  The  general  quadratic  function,  completing 
the  square,  applications. 

C.  Quadratic  Equations  and  Inequalities:  Quadratic  formula,  prop- 
erties of  roots,  fractional  and  radical  equations,  quadratic  inequalities. 

D.  Complex  Number  System:  Properties  of  the  complex  numbers;  quad- 
ratic equations  with  complex  solutions. 

E.  Solution  Sets  of  Systems:  Independent,  inconsistent  and  dependent 
systems,  comparison,  substitution  and  addition  methods  of  solving  sys- 
tems of  equations. 

F.  Logarithmic  Functions:  Scientific  notation,  approximating  products, 
quotients,  powers  and  roots,  exponential  equations,  change  of  base. 

II.  Geometry 

A.  Quadrilaterals:  Parallelograms,  Right  Triangle  Theorem,  Triangle 
Inequalities. 

B.  Space  Geometry:  Lines  and  planes  in  space,  perpendicularity  and 
parellelism  in  lines  and  planes,  distance  in  space,  dihedral  angles. 

C.  Ratio,  Proportion,  Similarity:  Proportionality,  proportional  seg- 
ments, similar  triangles,  square  root,  geometric  mean,  Pythagorean 
Theorem. 

D.  Circles  and  Spheres:  Tangents,  chords,  arcs,  secants. 


MATHEMATICS  23  (1971) 


Text 


Dean,  J.  E.  and  W.  Ronald  Graham.  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Book  II. 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  1969. 

Objectives 

1.  To  assist  the  student  in  the  learning  process  by  developing  mathe- 
matical concepts  through  an  inductive  approach. 

2.  To  use  applications  from  various  areas  such  as  mensuration,  science  and 
the  real  world,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  concepts. 

3.  To  develop  powers  of  analyzing  problems  and  presenting  solutions  in  a 
clear  manner. 

4.  To  develop  and  maintain  an  understanding  of  the  operations  and  con- 
cepts of  mathematics  by  using  an  essential  core  supplemented  by  ex- 
ploratory topics. 
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5.     To  develop  and  maintain  skill  in  mathematical  operations  by  these 
means. 

Course  Outline  (1971) 

The  following  general  topics  indicate  the  program  in  Mathematics.  See  the 
Curriculum  Guide  for  additional  useful  materials. 

A.  Algebra 

1.  The  set  of  real  numbers 

2.  Exponents,  radicals,  logarithms 

3.  The  slide  rule 

4.  Quadratic  equations 

5.  Equation  systems:  Inequalities,  linear  programming 

6.  Applications 

B.  Geometry 

1.     Nomenclature  and  relationships  of  the  circle 

C.  Trigonometry 

1.  Six  basic  trigonometric  functions 

2.  Trigonometric  functions  of  special  and  quadrantal  angles 

3.  Graphs 

4.  Applications 

D.  Probability 


MATHEMATICS  20,  23  (1981) 

Schools  should  consult  the  1981  Interim  Curriculum  Guide  for  Mathe- 
matics for  further  information  regarding  course  structure,  organization,  em- 
phasis and  additional  ideas.  Please  note,  the  new  Mathematics  20  and  23  courses 
introduce  an  elective  component  to  the  program  for  the  first  time. 
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1.     Review  the  basic  laws  of  exponents. 

2.     Identify  each  part  of  a  radical  expression. 

3.     Maintain  previous  skills. 

4.     Simplify  radical  expressions. 

5.     Perform  the  four  basic  operations  on  radicals  of  the  form 
\/  x,  b  =  2,  3. 

6.     Rationalize  radical  denominators  that  are  monomials  and 
binomials. 

7.     Solve  radical  equations  containing  one  radical  in  one  variable. 

8.     Solve   radical   equations   containing  two   radicals   in   one 
variable. 

B.    POLYNOMIALS 

1.     Maintain  previous  skills  in  algebraic  operations. 

2.     Maintain  previous  skills  of  factoring. 

3.     Maintain  previous  skills  of  solving  linear  equations  with 
one  unknown. 

4.     Factor  polynomials  of  the  form  p3  ±  q3 

5.     Factor  polynomials  which  are  incomplete  squares. 

6.     Factor  polynomials  by  the  grouping  method. 

C.    COORDINATE  GEOMETRY 

1.     Maintain  previous  skills  related  to  the  following:  quadrants, 
axis,  origin  and  ordered  pairs. 

2.     Determine  the  distance  between  two  points. 

3.     Determine  the  coordinates  of  the  midpoint  of  a  line  segment. 

4.     Determine  the  slope  of  a  line  passing  through  two  given 
points. 
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5.     State  the  relationship  between  slopes  of: 

a.  parallel  lines 

b.  perpendicular  lines 

6.     Graph  lines  whose  equations  are  in  the  form 
Ax  +  By  +  C  =  0  or  y  =  mx  +  b  by: 

a.  using  ordered  pairs 

b.  using  the  intercepts 

c.  using  the  slope  and  y-intercept 

7.     Interpret  graphs  of  straight  lines. 

8.     Use  the  slope  test  to  determine  whether  three  points  are 
collinear. 

9.     State  the  intercepts  of  a  line  by  examining  the  graph. 

10.     Determine  the  intercepts  of  a  line  from  its  equation. 

11.     Write  an  equation  and  draw  the  graph  of: 

a.  a  vertical  line 

b.  a  horizontal  line 

12.     Write  an  equation  of  a  line  and  draw  its  graph  given  the 
slope  and  a  point  on  the  line. 

13.     Write  the  equation  of  a  line  passing  through  a  given  point 
and 

a.  parallel  to  a  given  line 

b.  perpendicular  to  a  given  line 

14.     Given  two  points: 

a.  draw  the  graph  of  the  line  passing  through  them 

b.  write  the  equation  of  the  line  passing  through  them 

D.    PRESENTATION  OF  DATA  AND 
DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTICS 


1.     Maintain  previous  skills. 

2.     Draw   histograms   and   cumulative  frequency   histograms 
(ogives). 

3.     Demonstrate  how  to  obtain  medians,  quartiles  and  percen- 
tiles (graphically  and  from  grouped  data). 

4.     Determine  the  dispersion  of  a  variable  by: 

a.  using  percentiles 

b.  calculating  the  standard  deviation 

E.    RELATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS 


1.     Define  a  relation. 

2.     Define  the  domain  and  range  of  a  relation  and  its  inverse. 
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3.     Determine  the  inverse  of  a  relation. 

4.     State  the  relationship  between  the  domain  and  range  of  a 
relation  and  the  domain  and  range  of  its  inverse. 

5.     State  the  relationship  between  the  graph  of  a  relation  and 
the  graph  of  its  inverse. 

6.     Define  a  function. 

7.     Use  the  functional  notation  fix)  in  defining  a  function. 

8.     For  particular  values  of  x,  find  fix). 

9.     Define  and  graph  a  linear  function. 

F.     QUADRATIC  FUNCTIONS,  EQUATIONS 
&  APPLICATIONS 


1.     Identify  and  express  quadratic  functions  in  the  form 
y  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c  where  a,  b,  ceR,  a  ^  0. 

2.     Identify  and  express  quadratic  equations  in  the  form 
ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0  where  a,  b,  ceR,  a  ^  0. 

3.     Graph  a  quadratic  function  using  a  table  of  values. 

4.     Find  the  vertex,  axis  of  symmetry,  domain,  range  and  max- 
imum or  minimum  value  of  a  quadratic  function  from  its 
graph. 

5.     Use  the  formula  for  vertex  and  axis  of  symmetry  if  the  quad- 
ratic function  is  given  in  the  form  y  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c. 

6.     State  the  relationship  between  the  graph  of  a  quadratic  func- 
tion and  the  roots  of  the  corresponding  equation. 

7.     Write  quadratic  equations  in  the  form 

ax2  +  bx  +  c  =  0  and  specify  the  value  of  a,  b,  c. 

8.     Use  the  method  of  completing  the  square  of  a  quadratic 
function  to  find  the  vertex,  axis  of  symmetry,  range  and 
maximum  or  minimum  value.  Draw  the  graph  using  this 
information. 

9.     Solve  problems  involving  the  maximum  or  minimum  value 
of  a  quadratic  function. 

10.     Compute  the  real  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation  by: 

a.  factoring 

b.  using  the  quadratic  formula 

c.  completing  the  square 

11.     Define  and  evaluate  the  discriminant  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

12.     State  the  nature  of  the  roots  by  examining  the  discriminant. 
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13.     Solve  problems  whose  solutions  are  based  on  quadratic 
equations. 

G.    SYSTEMS  OF  EQUATIONS 


1.     Solve  linear  systems  of  equations  both  algebraically  and 
graphically. 

2.     Identify  systems  as  having  many  solutions,  one  solution  or 
no  solution. 

3.     Solve  problems  based  on  the  solution  of  systems  of  equations. 

4.     Solve  linear-quadratic  and  two-quadratic  systems. 

H.    GEOMETRY 


1.     Define  and  illustrate  the  following  terms  related  to  the  circle: 
radius,  chord,  interior,  exterior,  arc,  semi-circle,  segment, 
sector,  central  angle,  inscribed  angle,  secant  line  and  tan- 
gent line. 

2.     Discover  by  experimentation  the  following  circle  relationships: 

a.  A  line  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  and  the  midpoint  of 
a  chord  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord.  (Converses  should 
also  be  considered). 

b.  The  measure  of  an  inscribed  angle  is  half  the  measure  of 
the  central  angle  subtended  by  the  same  arc  (or  congruent 
arcs). 

c.  Inscribed  angles  subtended  by  the  same  arc  (or  congruent 
arcs)  are  congruent. 

d.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right  angle. 

e.  A  tangent  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to 
the  point  of  contact. 

f.  Tangent  segments  drawn  to  a  circle  from  the  same  exterior 
point  are  congruent. 

3.     Solve  problems  involving  numerical  applications  of  the  re- 
lationships in  objective  2. 

4.     Apply  the  following  basic  theorems: 

a.  A  line  containing  the  centre  of  a  circle  that  bisects  a  chord, 
which  is  not  a  diameter,  is  perpendicular  to  that  chord. 
(Include  corollaries) 

b.  A  tangent  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to 
the  point  of  contact. 

c.     The  measure  of  an  inscribed  angle  is  half  the  measure  of 
the  central  angle  subtended  by  the  same  arc  (or  congruent 
arcs). 

5.     Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  given  point. 

6.     Find  the  length  of  an  arc  given  the  measures  of  the  central 
angle  and  the  radius. 
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MATH     MATH     COMMON 
20  23  CORE 


7.     Find  the  area  of  a  sector  given  the  measures  of  the  central 
angle  and  the  radius. 

8.     Solve   problems   involving  numerical   applications  of  the 
above  theorems. 

I.    TRIGONOMETRY 


1 .     Maintain  previously  developed  skills  in  sol  ving  right  triangles. 

2.     Define  secant,  cosecant  and  cotangent  ratios. 

3.     Determine  the  secant,  cosecant  and  cotangent  values  of 
acute  angles. 

4.     Determine  the  measure  of  any  acute  angle  given  the  secant, 
cosecant  and  cotangent  ratio. 

5.     Solve  right  triangles  using  trigonometric  ratios. 

6.     Solve  problems  involving  right  triangles  including  angles 
of  elevation  and  depression. 

7.     Determine  the  relative  measures  of  the  sides  of: 

a.  a  30  -  60  -  90  triangle 

b.  a  45  -  45  -  90  triangle 

J.    VARIATION 


1.     Maintain   previous   skills   of  direct,    inverse   and   partial 
variation. 

2.     Identify  joint  variation. 

3.     Solve  problems  related  to  joint  variation. 

REFERENCES  —  MATHEMATICS  20, 23  (1981) 
Mathematics  20 

Prescribed  References: 

Math  Is  5,  Ebos,  F.,  Tuck,  B.,  Nelson  Canada. 

Holt  Mathematics  5,  Fryer,  K.  D.,Dunkley,  R.  G.,  Elliott,  H.  A.,  Hill, 
N.  J.,  Mackay,  R.  J.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  Publishing,  1980. 

Recommended  Reference: 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  for  Tomorrow:  Intermediate,  Dottori,  D., 
Knill,  G.,  Stewart,  J.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  S.  I.  Metric 
Edition,  1978. 
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Mathematics  23 

Prescribed  Reference: 

Applied  Mathematics  for  Today:  Intermediate,  Dottori,  D.,  Knill,  G., 
Seymour,  J.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  S.I.  Metric  Edition,  1976. 

Recommended  Reference: 

Mathematics  for  a  Modern  World,  Book  3,  Second  Edition.  Burns,  A.  G., 
Pinkney,  R.  G.  Gage  Publishing,  1976. 

MATHEMATICS  15  -  25  (1975) 

Specific  Objectives 

1.  To  revitalize  interest  in  mathematics  through  successful  experiences 
at  the  student's  level  of  understanding  and  through  the  use  of  novel 
approaches. 

2.  To  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  mathematical  operations  and  his 
ability  to  apply  these. 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  consumer. 

MATHEMATICS  15  (1975) 

Recommended  Text 

Saake,   T.   F.   &   B.   Conchie.  Business  and  Consumer  Mathematics. 
Addison-Wesley,  Don  Mills,  1975. 

Course  Outline 

The  following  topics  should  be  considered  as  a  suggested  list  only.  Teachers 
should  feel  free  to  modify  the  program  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  their 
students.  Such  modification  may  include  the  deletion  and/or  addition  of  some 
topics.  In  cases  where  students  will  follow  the  Mathematics  15,  Mathematics 
25  sequence,  attention  should  be  given  to  those  topics  of  Mathematics  15  which 
are  considered  as  desirable  preparation  for  Mathematics  25.  Not  all  topics  listed 
are  treated  in  the  recommended  text.  Teachers  should  consult  the  Curriculum 
Guide  for  resource  materials. 

A.  Numeration  Systems 

B.  Basic  Algebra 

1.  Natural  numbers,  integers,  fractions  (common  and  decimal)  and  ra- 
tional numbers 

2.  Ratio  and  proportion 

3.  Equations 

4.  Problem  solving  through  equations 

5.  Graphing 

C.  Geometry 

1.  Measurement 

2.  Similarity 

3.  Congruence 
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D.  Probability  and  Statistics 

E.  Business  Mathematics 

1.  Profit  and  loss 

2.  Banking  services 

3.  Interest 

MATHEMATICS  15  -  25  (1981) 

A  new  course  outline  for  Mathematics  15  has  been  approved  for  use  on  an 
optional  basis  in  Alberta  schools,  commencing  August  25,  1981.  The  new  course 
outline  will  become  mandatory  August  25,  1982.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  new 
course  outline  for  Mathematics  25  will  be  available  for  optional  implementation 
August  25,  1982,  with  mandatory  implementation  tentatively  scheduled  for 
August  25,  1983. 

Schools  not  wishing  to  implement  the  1981  course  outline  for  Mathematics 
15  may  continue  to  follow  the  1975  outline  noted  below: 

Prescribed  References: 

"Mathematics  in  Life",  Bolster,  L.C.;  Woodburn,  H.D.;  Gage  Publishing, 
Metric  Edition,  1978. 

"Mathematics  Plus",  Shaw,  B.R.;  Denholm  R.A.;  Shelton,  G.H.;  Houghton 
Mifflin  Canada,  1980. 

COURSE  OUTLINE  FOR  MATHEMATICS  15  —  CORE  (1981) 

A.    NUMBER  SYSTEM 

Section  A  should  be  considered  as  a  review  for  most  students,  and 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  calculators  in  the  development  of 
concepts  and  skills. 

PREVIOUS  NUMBER  SKILLS 

TOPICS  APPLICATIONS 

1.  Estimation  and  reasonableness  of  1.  Use  of  calculators 

answers:  2.  Vacation  costs,  living  costs,  edu- 

•  In  computation  as  well  as  prob-  cation  costs  and  benefits,  building 
lem  solving  costs,  repair  costs 

3.  Problem  solving  skills 

4.  Games 

2.  Place  value:  1.  Relation  to  metric  system 

•  Multiplication  and  division  2.  Money  notation 

•  Powers  of  10  3.  Writing  cheques 

3.  Basic  operations:  1.  Living  expense  —  food  bills,  rent, 

•  Whole  numbers  car  payments,  etc. 

•  Decimals  2.  Banking  services  —  deposit  slips, 

•  Positive  and  negative  numbers  cheques  and  balances 

•  Single  fractions  3.  Insurance  policies  —  homeowner, 

car,  life 
4.  Income  tax,  monthly  statements 
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Order  of  operations: 

•  Four  basic  operations 

•  Use  of  parentheses 

•  Application  of  the  cummutative, 
associative  and  distributive 
properties 

•  Use  of  zero  and  one  (concentrate 
on  whole  numbers  for  instruc- 
tional purposes) 


1.  Shortcuts  in  calculations 

2.  Math  skill  testing  questions  on 
cereal  boxes,  etc. 


B.    MEASUREMENT 

TOPICS 


APPLICATIONS 


1.  Metric  measure: 

•  Selection  of  appropriate  units 


2.  Length: 

•  mm,  cm,  m,  km 

•  Selection  of  appropriate  units 

•  Estimation 

•  Measurement 

•  Concept  of  and  formulas   for 
perimeter 

•  Measuring  instruments  —  ruler, 
trundle  wheel,  clippers,  micro- 
meter, odometer 

•  Conversion  —  equivalent  units 
within  the  SI  system 

•  Application  to  real  world 

3.  Area: 

•  mm2,  cm2,  m2,  km2,  hectare 

•  Selection  of  appropriate  units 

•  Estimation 

•  Measurements  —  using  a  grid, 
calculation,  formula 

•  Conversion  —  equivalent  units 
within  the  SI  system 

•  Application  to  real  world 


1.  Identify  suitable  units  to  measure 
real  objects  —  carpet  size,  pur- 
chase of  produce  and  other  goods, 
medicine,  shoe  laces,  etc. 

1.  Estimate  and  measure  length  of 
familiar  objects  and  distance  be- 
tween objects 


1.  Estimate  and  measure  area  of  fa- 
miliar objects  (books,  desk,  room) 

2.  Estimate  area  covered  by  finger, 
hand,  shoe 


Volume:  1. 

•  mm3,  cm3,  m3  2. 

•  Selection  of  appropriate  units 

•  Estimation 

•  Measurement  —  using  centi- 
metre cubes,  calculation,  formula 

•  Application  to  regular  solids 

•  Conversion-equivalent  units  within  SI  system 

•  Applications  to  real  world 


Measure  small  familiar  objects 
Estimate  and  calculate  volume  of 
large  objects 
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5.  Capacity: 

•  ML,  L 

•  Estimation 

•  Measurement  —  standard  and 
irregular  containers 

•  Conversion  —  equivalent  units 
within  SI  system 

•  Application  to  real  world 

6.  Mass: 

•  mg,  g,  kg,  t 

•  Selection  of  appropriate  units 

•  Estimation 

•  Conversion  —  equivalent  units 
within  SI  system 

•  Application  within  real  world 

•  Development  of  relationship  be- 
tween mass,  capacity  and  vol- 
ume units 


1.  Build  a  cubic  decimetre 

2.  Estimate  and  measure  volume. 
Relate  to  capacity 


1 .  Measuring  —  use  of  balances,  scales 


7.  Pressure: 

•  Kpa  (brief  introduction  only) 


1.  Barometric  readings 

2.  Tire  and  oil  pressure 


8.  Temperature: 

•  Celsius  —  C° 

•  Identification  of  referent 
temperatures 


1.  30°C  hot  summer  day 
150°C  oven  temperature 


It  is  suggested  that  the  History  of  Measurement  Elective  be  incorporated 
into  the  Measurement  Strand  (as  an  introduction). 


C.    RATIO  AND  RATE 

TOPIC 


APPLICATIONS 


1.  Concept  of  ratio: 

•  As  a  fraction  form  for  comparison: 

Circumference 

radius 

•  Notation:  C_or  C:r 

r 

•  Development  of  equivalent  ratios 

—  from  the  concept  of  equiva- 
lent fractions 

—  from  similar  triangles 


1.  Mixture  problems 

2.  Probability  —  odds 

3.  Energy  consumption 

4.  Scale  drawings 

5.  Shopping 

6.  Salaries 

7.  Sales  costs 


Concept  of  rate: 

•  Per  unit  form 
e.g.  litres  per  100  kilometres,  dis- 
tance per  hour 
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3.  Percent: 

1. 

Circle  graphs 

a)  Concept  of  percent: 

2. 

Scale  diagrams 

•  Fraction  form  —  denominator 

3. 

Formulae 

100 

4. 

Grading 

•  Other   equivalent   fraction 

5. 

Taxation 

forms 

6. 

Other  business  and  commerce 

•  Discounts 

examples 

b)  •  Percents  to  decimals 

7. 

Media  material  (newspaper,  ads, 

•  Decimals  to  percents 

flyer) 

•  Percents  to  fractions 

8. 

Population  trends 

to  percents 

9. 

Other  real-world  forms 

10. 

Forecasting 

11. 

Other  subject  areas 

D.     DATA  PRESENTATION 

TOPICS 


APPLICATIONS 


1.  Interpretation  and  application  of 
data  from  charts  and  graphs: 
•  Include  pictograph,  circle  graph, 
bar  graph 


1.  Newspapers,  other  media 

2.  Sports  and  other  subject  areas 

3.  Weather  forecasts 


2.  Collection  and  tabulation  of  data 
from  environmental  situations: 

•  From  experiments 

•  From  industrial  examples 


1.  School  activities 

2.  Population  trends 

3.  Ethnic  groups 

4.  Others 


3.  Construction  of  pictographs, 
bar  graphs,  circle  graphs,  line 
graphs  from  data  collected 


1.  Data  on  school  activities 

2.  Data  on  social  affairs 

3.  Data  on  car  sales 

4.  Data  on  use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  etc. 

5.  Others 


E.    ALGEBRA 

TOPICS 


APPLICATIONS 


1.  Concept  of  an  expression: 

•  Identify  specific  algebraic  ter- 
minology: constants,  variables, 
terms  and  factors 

2.  Evaluating  expressions: 

•  Substitution  into  simple  expres- 
sions and  formulas 


Science  formulas: 
e.g.  d  =  rt,  E  =  I  x  R 
Business  formulas: 
e.g.  i  =  prt 
Geometry  formulas: 
e.g.  —  area 

—  perimeter 

—  volume 
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3.  Words  and  algebraic  expressions: 

•  Translate  English  expressions 
into  algebraic  expressions 

•  Translate  algebraic  expressions 
into  English  expressions 

4.  Solution  of  simple  equations  in  one 
variable: 

a  +  x  =  b 
ax  =  b 
ax  +  b  =  c 
x  __  b 
a        c 

ax  +  bx  -  c 


5.  Simple  word  problems 


1.  Practical  problems  in  the  fields  of 
science,  business  and  technology 


MATHEMATICS  15  —  ELECTIVES  (1981) 


A.    BANKING  SERVICES 

TOPICS 

1.  Bank  Accounts 


2.  Loans 


3.  Other  Services 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  Savings 

•  Chequing 

•  Personal  chequing 

•  Chequing  —  savings 

•  Service  charges 

•  Deposits  —  cheques 

•  Bank  statements 

•  Interest  —  simple  and  compound 

•  Single  payment 

•  Discount 

•  Installment 

•  Credit  card 

•  Debt  consolidation 

•  Education  loans 

•  Interest  —  simple  and  compound 

•  Bankruptcy 

•  Safety  deposit  box 

•  Travellers'  cheques 

•  Government  bonds 

•  Short  term  certificates  and  deposits 

•  Senior  citizen  services 


4.  Banks 


Bank  of  Canada  —  role 
Chartered  banks  —  role,  service 
Provincial  type  banks 
Credit  Unions 
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B.     PERSONAL  SALARIES  AND  OPERATING  COSTS 


TOPICS 

1.  Personal  income  (wage  earner  or 
self-employed) 

Deductions 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  Hourly  wages 

•  Salary  —  annual  or  monthly  income 

•  Commissions 

•  Income  tax  (a  major  unit  within 
Math  25) 

•  Pension  premiums 

•  Medical  insurance 

•  Unemployment  insurance 

•  Others 


2.  Home   ownership   costs   (house, 
apartment,  condominium) 


3.  Rental  (home  or  apartment) 


Mortgage  payments 

Utility  costs  —  heat,  power,  water, 

telephone,  television,  etc. 

Improvement  costs 

Insurance 

Furnishings 

Comparative  costs 

Size,  location,  lease  contracts 

Comparison  to  ownership 

Furnishings 

Insurances 

Utility  costs 

Others 


C.    THE  AUTOMOBILE 

TOPICS 

1.  Operating  an  automobile 


2.  Other  items 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  New  or  used  —  initial  cost 

•  Loan  plans 

•  Insurance 

•  Maintenance  costs  —  operating 
expenses 

•  Depreciation 

•  Licence 

•  Leasing 

•  Fuel  consumption  versus  speed 

•  Appreciation  of  cars  (antique) 

•  Leasing  versus  owning 

•  Public  transit  versus  driving 

•  Fines  and  other  costs  involved  in 
driving  offences 

•  Pollution 

•  Brakes  —  types  of  effectiveness 

•  Tires  —  cost  and  effectiveness 
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D.     BUDGETING 

TOPICS 

1.  Pricing  goods 


2.  Consumer    tips 
consumers 

3.  Market  surveys 


4.  Installment  purchases 


—    laws    for 


5.  Charge  accounts 


6.  Discounts 

7.  Sales  tax 

8.  Flexible  budgeting 

9.  Holidays 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  Comparison  shopping,  Canadian 
versus  foreign  items 
Using  the  newspaper 
Timing  of  sales 
Seasonal  buying 
Bulk  buying 

See  Consumer  Affairs 


Radio  reports 
T.V.  programs 
Government  reports 

i.e.  automobile,,  furniture  and 

appliances 

Finance   charges   (simple   interest 

rates) 

Monthly  payments 

Types  —  credit  cards  and  accounts 

Credit  limits 

Minimum  payment 

Statements 

Finance  charges  (cost  or  credits) 

Cash 

Trade 

Chain 

Provincial    responsibility    and 
purpose 

Fixed  expenses,  flexible  expenses 
Savings 

See  Travel  and  Recreation 


E.    TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 

TOPIC 

1.  Travel  bureaus 


2.  Travel  costs 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  Functions 

•  Travel  packages 

•  Seasonal  differences 

•  Budget  plans 

•  Car,  bus,  air 

•  Special,  seasonal  rates 

•  Eurarail 
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3.  Living  expenses 


Meals 

Recreation  costs,  i.e.,  Disney  World 

Purchases 

Tips 

Gifts 

Medical  insurance 

Travellers'  cheques 
Use  of  credit  cards 
Custom  regulations 

City  maps 

Provincial  and  State  routes 

Brochures  re:  Travel  —  Tourists' 

offices 


CALCULATOR  LITERACY  (Mathematics  15  -  25) 

TOPICS  SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 


4.  Money  exchange   and  modes  of 
money  use 

5.  Map  reading 


1.   Mechanical   aspects   of  various 
calculators 


Differences  in  power  supply,  auto- 
matic shut  off 

Differences  in  on/off  switch  location 
Differences  in  keyboard  layout 
Durability  of  construction  and  proper 
care  of  the  instrument 


2.  Capabilities 


3.  Limitations 


4.  Calculator  errors 


Basic  operations  (  H —  x  -=- ) 
Basic  operations  with  decimal 
numbers 

Constant  and  memory  features 
Special  function  keys 
%,  x2,  yn  V 

Discuss  other  special  function  keys 
often  available  to  science  and  com- 
merce in  special  calculators 

Recognize:  digit  capacity,  overflow, 
"error",  correction 
Type    of   functions:    scientific, 
commerce 

Arithmetic  limits:  e.g.  1-^3x3 
(1/3  x  3)  is  not  1  using  a  calculator 
Limits  of  simple  calculators  in  han- 
dling masses  of  data 
Complex  computations,  large  num- 
ber of  repetitions 

Errors  in  reading  and  keying  in 

data  and  operations 

Errors  in  reading  output  and  display 
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5.   When  to  use 


•  Experience  a  broad  range  of  use  in 
a  variety  of  computational  and 
problem  solving  situations 

•  Use  calculators  in  appropriate  sit- 
uations. Recognize  and  classify 
computational  situations:  e.g.  (a) 
memorized  number  fact,  (b)  mental 
arithmetic,  (c)  pencil  and  paper 
arithmetic,  (d)  simple  four-fraction 
calculator,  (e)  multi-function  or 
programmable  calculator,  (f) 
computer 


G.     HISTORY  OF  MEASUREMENT 

TOPICS 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 


] .  The  need  for  measurement 


Primitive  man  (Choosing  club  of 

sufficient  size  and  weight,  selecting 

an  animal  hide  of  adequate  size, 

etc.) 

Organized  societies  —  trade  and 

commerce 

Standardized  units 


2.  Ancient  systems  of  measurement 


•  Egyptian  measure 

•  Greek  measure 

•  Roman  measure 


3.  History  of  the  English  system 


Influence  of  the  Greeks,  Romans 
and  Scandinavians 
Imperial  measure 
American  measure 


4.  History  of  the  metric  system 


Mathematical  and  scientific  devel- 
opment (18th  Century  French 
Scientists) 


5.  Le  Systeme  Internalinal  d'Unites 


Refinement  and  extension  of  the 
metric  system 
Increasing  world  use  of  SI 


H.     COMPUTER  LITERACY 

TOPICS 


SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 


1.  History  of  computing 

2.  How  computers  work 


•  Structure  of  computer  systems 

•  Functions  of  five  major  parts 


3.  Control  of  computers 


•  Communication  with  computers 

•  How  to  instruct  computers 
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4.  What  computers  can  and  cannot  do 

5.  Characteristics  of  computers 

6.  Effect  of  computers  on  society 


7.  Application  of  computers 


8.  Computers  and  the  future 

9.  Microcomputer  operation  (for  those 
schools  with  machines  available) 


•  Capabilities  and  limitations 

•  Misconceptions  of  computers 

•  Speed,  accuracy,  tirelessness  and 
the  need  to  be  programmed 

•  Impact  on  individual  groups:  the 
economy,  education,  jobs,  crime, 
etc. 

•  Benefits  and  dangers  of 
computerization 

•  Uses  in  business,  government,  sci- 
ence, education,  etc. 

•  Computer  careers 


Canned  games  and  simulation 
programs 

Familiarization  with  the  commu- 
nication process 


10.   Introductory  programming  ideas 
from  Monitor,  November,  1979 

Note:  These  topics  for  computer  literacy  are  fairly  comprehensive;  any  one  or 
more  of  the  topics  may  be  chosen.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  total  literacy 
elective  be  attempted. 

I.     PYTHAGOREAN  THEOREM  AND  SIMILAR  TRIANGLES 

TOPICS  SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 


1.  Pythagorean  theorem 


2.  Similar  triangles 


•  Right  triangle 

•  Reading  tables  (square  and  square 
root) 

•  Finding  missing  sides 

•  Practical  problems  (finding  heights, 
distances  etc.) 


J.    GRAPHING  ON  A  COORDINATE  GRID 

TOPICS 

1.  Locating  points  of  a  grid 

2.  Co-ordinates  as  ordered  pairs 

3.  Cariesian  co-ordinate  plane 
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SUBTOPICS  (areas  of  application) 

•  City  maps 

•  Battleship 


x-axis,  y-axis  origin 
Locating  points  on  the  plane 
Reading  co-ordinates  from  the  plane 
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MATHEMATICS  25  (1975) 

Recommended  Text 

Saake,  T.F.  &  B.  Conchie.  Business  and  Consumer  Mathematics.  Addison- 
Wesley,  Don  Mills,  1975. 

Course  Outline 

The  following  topics  should  be  considered  as  a  suggested  list  only.  Teachers 
should  feel  free  to  modify  the  program  to  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  their 
students.  Such  modification  may  include  the  deletion  and/or  addition  of  some 
topics.  Not  all  topics  listed  are  treated  in  the  recommended  text. 

A.  Management  of  Personal  Property 

1.  Consumer  Credit 

2.  Payroll  and  Commissions 

3.  Taxation 

4.  Automobile 

5.  Insurance 

6.  Budgeting 

7.  Stocks,  Bonds  and  Investments 

8.  Real  Estate 

B.  Application  of  Mathematics  Principles*  to 

1.  Construction 

2.  Sheet  Metal 

3.  Electricity 

4.  Food  Preparation 

5.  Machine  Shop 

6.  Agriculture 


MATHEMATICS  30 

Recommended  Texts 

Nichols,  Eugene  D.,  Ralph  T.  Heimer,  and  E.  Henry  Garland.  Modern 
Intermediate  Algebra.  Revised  Edition.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1969. 

Vance,  Elbridge  P.,  Booklet:  Mathematical  Induction -Conic  Sections.  Don 
Mills,  Ontario,  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Company,  1971. 

Teachers'  References 

1.  Elliott,  H.A.,  K.D.  Fryer,  J.C.  Gardner,  N.J.  Hill.  Algebraic  Structures 

and  Probability.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Can- 
ada Ltd.,  1966. 

2.  Elliott,  H.A.,  K.D.  Fryer,  J.C.  Gardner,  N.J.  Hill.  Functions,  Relations, 

and  Transformations.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  1966. 

*  Teachers  should  use  their  discretion  in  utilizing  basic  concepts  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry in  presenting  this  unit. 
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3.  Vance,  Elbridge  P.,  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Mathematics,  Second 
Edition,  Don  Mills,  Ontario:  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
1968. 

Course  Outline 

The  topics  listed  below  comprise  the  basic  outline  for  Mathematics  30.  The 
teacher  should  feel  free  to  use  supplementary  materials  to  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  these  topics  and  should  consult  the  curriculum  guide  for  additional  references. 

1.  Trigonometric  Functions  and  Their  Applications 

2.  Vectors 

3.  Sequences,  Series  and  Limits 

4.  Binomial  Theorem 

5.  Permutations  and  Combinations 

6.  Probability  Functions 

7.  Polynominal  Functions 

8.  Conic  Sections 

9.  Mathematical  Induction 


MATHEMATICS  31 

NOTE:     Mathematics  31  is  made  up  of  two  parts 
Vectors  and  Matrices. 


—  (1)  Calculus  AND  (2) 


Texts 

Either: 


CALCULUS 


Elliott,  H.A.,  D.  Fryer,  J.C.  Gardner  and  N.J.  Hill.  Calculus.  To- 
ronto: Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1966. 

or 

Elliott  et  al.  Calculus,  Complex  Numbers  and  Polar-Coordinates. 
Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1974. 
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Theme  3:     Minorities 

a.  Minority  groups 

b.  Race  and  ethnic  relations 

Theme  4:     Influencing  Behaviour 

a.  Social  behaviour 

b.  Public  opinion,  mass  communication  and  propaganda 

c.  Social  control  and  deviation 

Theme  5:     Role  and  Status 

a.     Role  and  status 

Applied  Sociology  30 

Theme  1 :     The  Discipline  of  Sociology* 

a.  Sociology  as  a  field  of  study 

b.  Scientific  methods  of  study 

Theme  2:     Sociology  Applied 

a.  Applied  sociology 

b.  Crime  and  delinquency 

c.  Youth  rebellion 

d.  Sociological  phenomena 

Theme  3:     Sociology  and  the  Individual 

a.  Applied  sociology  and  the  individual 

b.  Determining  your  goals 

c.  Your  educational  analysis 

d.  Mate  choice  and  marriage 

Theme  4:     Changes  in  Culture 

a.  Social  and  cultural  change 

b.  Social  movements 

*Since  each  three-credit  course  is  to  be  independent  and  non-sequential,  the  first  theme  is 
repeated.  A  student  may  not  have  to  take  it  more  than  once. 
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SOCIAL  STUDIES 
Grades  10  -  12 

I.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  DEFINED 

Social  Studies  is  the  school  subject  in  which  students  learn  to  explore  and, 
where  possible,  to  resolve,  social  issues  that  are  of  public  and  personal  concern. 

A.  History,  Geography,  and  the  Social  Sciences 

History,  geography,  and  the  social  sciences  provide  the  content  for  inquiry 
into  social  issues.  These  disciplines  enable  students  to  bring  to  the  process  of 
social  inquiry  a  better  understanding  of  their  cultural  heritage,  their  natural 
environment,  the  society  in  which  they  live,  and  the  complexity  of  the  human 
experience.  History,  in  particular,  integrates  much  of  human  experience  and 
provides  an  essential  base  for  the  understanding  of  contemporary  social  issues. 

B.  Citizenship 

Effective  citizenship  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  studies.  The  value,  knowl- 
edge, and  skill  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  are  designed 
to  help  students  develop  intellectual  independence,  moral  maturity  and  more 
effective  involvement  in  the  political,  economic  and  social  affairs  of  their  com- 
munities. These  characteristics,  it  is  believed,  will  be  required  for  effective 
community,  Canadian  and  world  citizenship  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  recognizes  the  current  concern  of 
most  Canadians  that  students  be  given  opportunities  to  become  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  their  country's  history,  geography,  government,  and  economy. 
The  allocation  to  Canadian  Studies  in  the  1981  Alberta  curriculum  represents 
about  60%  of  the  total  prescribed  content. 

II.  OBJECTIVES   OF   THE    1981    ALBERTA   SOCIAL   STUDIES 
CURRICULUM 

A.     Interrelatedness  of  Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  presume  that 
students  can,  and  should,  acquire  characteristics  of  intellectual  independence, 
sensitivity  to  their  human  and  natural  environments,  moral  maturity  and  ef- 
fective participation  in  community  affairs. 

To  ensure  the  development  of  these  characteristics,  the  objectives  of  the 
social  studies  curriculum  are  organized  around  three  types  of  objectives. 

—  VALUE  OBJECTIVES:  understanding  of,  and  sensitivity  to,  the  value 
positions  of  oneself  and  others,  and  the  ability  to  resolve  conflicts  of 
competing  values; 

—  KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES:  the  acquisition  of  significant  ideas  from 
the  past  (history)  and  the  present  (geography  and  the  social  sciences), 
as  well  as  from  relevant  aspects  of  art,  literature  and  music;  and 

—  SKILL  OBJECTIVES:  specific  competencies  that  are  required  to  con- 
duct research  at  all  stages  of  the  inquiry  process  and  to  participate 
purposefully  with  other  people  in  democratic  action. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  definitions  that  follow,  and  in  specific  statements  of 
prescribed  objectives  for  grade  level  topics,  the  three  types  of  objectives  are 
substantially  interrelated  and  overlapping. 
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B.  Value  Objectives 

Values  are  basic  or  fundamental  ideas  about  what  is  important  in  life;  they 
are  standards  of  conduct  which  cause  individuals,  groups  and  nations  to  think 
and  act  in  certain  ways. 

For  all  topics  in  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  prescribed  value 
objectives  encompass  three  aspects  of  student  development. 

—  Development  of  understanding  of  distinctive  human  values. 

—  Development  of  competencies  in  processes  of  value  analysis,  decision- 
making, and  moral  reasoning. 

—  Development  of  positive  attitudes  towards  self,  others  and  the 
environment. 

C.  Knowledge  Objectives 

To  be  an  effective  citizen,  one  needs  to  be  informed.  Only  by  knowing  their 
world  can  people  exercise  even  partial  control  of  that  world.  Because  the  pool  of 
knowledge  is  always  growing  and  changing,  effective  citizens  must  have  both  the 
commitment  and  the  skills  to  modify  and  extend  their  knowledge  continuously. 

Prescribed  knowledge  objectives  for  social  studies  topics  encompass  three 
levels  of  organization:  facts,  concepts,  and  generalizations.  Prescribed  concepts 
and  generalizations  tend  to  reflect  broad  human  processes  and  relationships. 
Prescribed  factual  knowledge,  by  contrast,  tends  to  be  drawn  directly  from 
history,  geography  or  the  social  science  disciplines.  Facts  that  are  prescribed 
for  grade  level  topics  are  identified  within  the  structure  of  a  question  format 
entitled  Questions  to  Guide  Inquiry.  In  formulating  the  "Questions  to  Guide 
Inquiry"  component  of  knowledge  objectives  for  grade  level  topics,  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  significant  factual  information  will  be  attained  by  students, 
and  a  variety  of  levels  of  thinking  processes  encompassed. 

The  process  of  developing,  testing  and  substantiating  (or  falsifying)  gen- 
eralizations is  amongst  the  most  important  qualities  of  true  inquiry.  The  Alberta 
Social  Studies  Curriculum  emphasizes  the  place  of  generalizations  in  the  struc- 
ture of  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of  students  developing  their  own  gen- 
eralizations from  concepts  and  factual  information. 

D.  Skill  Objectives 

Skill  objectives  for  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum  include  both 
inquiry  and  participation  skills.  Inquiry  skills  encompass  eight  "areas"  of  re- 
search, representing  the  major  steps  in  a  generalized  model  of  social  inquiry. 
This  model  can  be  expanded  or  modified  in  numerous  creative  ways  to  suit 
specific  topics,  disciplinary  emphases,  resources  and  student  maturity.  Partic- 
ipation skills  comprise  four  "areas"  of  skills  and  can  be  developed  throughout 
the  process  of  inquiry. 

Within  each  topic,  some  skill  areas  are  emphasized  (those  in  standard  type). 
Skills  listed  in  italics  may  be  given  less  emphasis  for  that  topic.  It  should  be 
noted  that  each  area  of  skill  objectives  is  prescribed  for  emphasis  at  least  once 
for  each  grade. 
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INQUIRY  SKILLS 

Skill  Area  One:     IDENTIFY  AND  FOCUS  ON  THE  ISSUE 

—  Identify  the  elements  of  the  social  issue  (e.g.,  value,  factual,  defini- 
tional, policy  elements  and  competing  values) 

—  Describe  the  social  issue  in  terms  meaningful  to  students 

—  Paraphrase  the  issue  from  different  sources,  or  expressions  of  opinion 

Skill  Area  Two:     FORMULATE  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

—  Hypothesize  possible  solutions 

—  Formulate  appropriate  research  questions  to  guide  information  gathering 

—  Select  appropriate  techniques  and  resources  for  research 

Skill  Area  Three:     GATHER  AND  ORGANIZE  DATA 

—  Read  and  interpret: 

print  materials  (contemporary  and  historical) 

maps  and  globes 

graphs 

tables 

charts  and  timelines 

—  Interview 

—  Survey 

—  Observe  and  listen  to: 

individuals  and  groups  of  people 
audiovisual  materials 

—  Conduct  participant  observation 

—  Record  by: 

outlining 

paraphrasing 

tabulating 

mapping 

charting  (retrieval,  etc.) 

diagramming 

sketching  and  painting 

graphing 

note  making 

Skill  Area  Four:    ANALYZE  AND  EVALUATE  DATA 

—  Categorize  data 

—  Compare  and  contrast  data 

—  Explain  discrepancies  in  viewpoints,  positions  and  arguments 

—  Evaluate  bias  and  emotionalism,  subjectivity  and  objectivity 

—  Infer  reasons  for  varying  perspectives 

—  Discriminate  relevant  from  irrelevant  data 

Skill  Area  Five:     SYNTHESIZE  DATA 

—  Develop  concepts 

—  Formulate  generalizations 

—  Relate  causes  and  effects 

—  Summarize  information 
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Skill  Area  Six:     RESOLVE  THE  ISSUE 

—  Formulate  alternative  solutions 

—  Analyze  values  underlying  each  alternative 

—  Predict  the  consequences  of  each  alternative 

—  Evaluate  alternatives  and  make  a  policy  decision  based  on: 

adequacy  of  supporting  evidence 
logical  consistency  of  arguments 
priority  of  personal  values 
priority  of  social  values 

Skill  Area  Seven:    APPLY  THE  DECISION 

To  help  students  develop  skills  in  active  civic  participation,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  become  involved  in  some  form  of  real  life  application  of  the  decision 
reached. 

While  the  concept  of  active  involvement  is  encouraged  as  a  significant  aspect 
of  education  for  active  citizenship,  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  helping  students 
organize  and  implement  social  action  projects  is  one  requiring  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility.  It  requires  sensitivity  to  the  maturity  of  students,  to  the  expectations 
of  parents,  to  institutional  norms,  and  to  democratic  processes.  Because  of  the 
need  for  sensitivity  in  carrying  out  this  type  of  learning  experience,  social  action 
is  not  prescribed  but  is  encouraged  where  possible,  given  the  above  cautions. 

Therefore,  skills  prescribed  for  grade  level  topics  incorporate  criteria  for 
planning  to  apply  decisions,  but  do  not  prescribe  social  action  strategies  or 
situations. 

Specifically,  as  students  and  teachers  consider  whether  to  implement  the 
action  component  of  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  they  should: 

—  Consider  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  applying  the  decision  in 
some  form  of  action 

—  Create  a  plan  of  action  to  apply  the  decision  (e.g.,  work  for  an  improved 
school  or  classroom  environment;  provide  services  to  a  community 
group  on  a  close  interpersonal  basis;  express  ideas  in  social  settings, 
or  participate  actively  in  a  political  process).  In  particular,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  regard  their  school  as  a  real  and  viable  social 
institution  and  to  find  ways  to  improve  school  life. 

—  Apply  the  plan  (if  feasible  and  desirable): 

in  the  classroom 

in  the  school 

in  the  broader  community 

Skill  Area  Eight:     EVALUATE  THE  DECISION,  THE  PROCESS  AND 
(where  pertinent)  THE  ACTION 

—  Judge  the  worthwhileness  of  the  consequences  of  the  decision: 

to  self 
to  others 

—  Examine  the  appropriateness  of  the  action 

—  Assess  the  suitability  of  the  process  to  the  issue  and  resources 

—  Decide  whether  to  culminate  inquiry,  or  to  continue  it. 
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PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

In  a  complex,  democratic  society  it  is  desirable  for  citizens  to  become  com- 
petent in  working  with  others  to  resolve  social  issues  and  to  implement  decisions 
they  have  reached.  Working  together  depends  upon  competence  in  several  kinds 
of  skills,  including  those  outlined  below. 

Skill  Area  One:     COMMUNICATE  EFFECTIVELY 

—  Express  ideas  clearly  and  succinctly,  orally  and  in  writing 

—  Support  ideas  logically 

—  Adapt  a  communication  on  the  basis  of: 

size  of  audience  (e.g.,  individual,  small  group,  class  or  community) 

age  of  audience 

purpose  of  message  (e.g.,  formal  or  informal) 

Skill  Area  Two:     INTERPRET  IDEAS  AND  FEELINGS  OF  SELF  AND 
OTHERS 

—  Listen  to  the  expression  of  ideas  and  feelings  of  others 

—  Understand  and  empathize  with  the  dilemmas  and  decisions  of  others 

—  Interpret  feelings  from  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues 

Skill  Area  Three:     PARTICIPATE  IN  GROUP  WORK  AND  DECISION- 
MAKING 

—  Choose  an  appropriate  model  for  decision-making  in  class  and  small 
group  situations  (e.g.,  consensus,  majority  rule,  authority)  and  apply 
appropriate  rules  for  procedure 

—  Apply  alternate  roles  as  leader  or  follower  in  a  group 

—  Prepare  a  position  in  understandable  and  persuasive  terms 

—  Organize  activities  to  promote  group  goals 

—  Negotiate  (including  bargain,  trade,  confront,  compromise)  to  influence 
others  to  a  certain  position,  or  to  build  consensus 

—  Provide  support  in  furthering  group  goals 

Skill  Area  Four:    CONTRIBUTE  TO  A  "SENSE  OF  COMMUNITY" 

—  Demonstrate  a  sense  of  sharing  of  group  goals  and  aspirations 

—  Assist  in  group  projects,  both  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  to  help 
others  achieve  a  sense  of  belonging  and  mutual  trust 

—  Take  steps  to  establish  cross-age,  cross-cultural,  cross-sex,  etc.,  rela- 
tionships both  in  and  outside  the  classroom. 

III.    MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS 

Core/Elective  Components 

Like  other  subjects  in  Alberta  schools,  social  studies  has  core  and  elective 
components. 

The  mandatory  core  comprises  75%  of  the  program  and  is  represented  by  the 
topics  and  statements  of  objectives  that  follow.  The  elective  portion  occupies  257r 
of  the  program.  Topics  and  issues  for  the  elective  portion  are  to  be  chosen  by 
teachers  and  students,  preferably   in  consultation  with  parents  and 
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community  groups  and  agencies.  Elective  topics  should  help  students  develop  an 
understanding  of  current  concerns  at  local,  provincial,  national  and  international 
levels. 

IV.     LEARNING  RESOURCES 

1.  Prescribed  Learning  Resources: 

Three  to  ten  print  and/or  non-print  resources  have  been  prescribed  for  social 
studies  instruction  at  each  grade  level. 

The  prescribed  resources  are  those  resources  that  Alberta  Education  has 
assessed  as  the  best  presently  available  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  grade 
level  social  studies  programs.  These  resources  are  listed  in  the  documents 
below  and  are  available  for  purchase  at  a  40%  discount  at  the  Alberta  School 
Book  Branch. 

—  Alberta  School  Book  Branch  Catalogue 

—  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Elementary  Schools 

—  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for  Secondary  Schools 

Resources,  once  prescribed,  retain  this  status  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

2.  Recommended  Learning  Resources: 

Recommended  resources  include  print  and/or  non-print  materials  which 
contribute  to  one  or  more  social  studies  objectives,  as  well  as  curriculum 
materials  which  are  complementary  to  prescribed  resources  (e.g.,  teachers' 
guides).  These  resources  are  listed  in  the  documents  named  above  and  are 
available  from  the  Alberta  School  Book  Branch. 

WHAT  IS  PRESCRIBED  IN  ALBERTA  SOCIAL  STUDIES: 

A  SUMMARY 

1.  Three  (3)  topics  for  each  of  Grades  One  through  Ten  and  two  (2)  topics  for 
each  of  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve  are  prescribed  for  study. 

2.  One  social  issue  per  curriculum  topic  is  prescribed  for  inquiry.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  modify  specific  issues  so  long  as  the  general  intent  and 
meaning  are  preserved. 

3.  Value  objectives,  knowledge  objectives  and  skill  objectives  are  prescribed 
for  each  topic. 

4.  The  model  of  social  inquiry  should  be  viewed  as  a  flexible  process  and  is 
not  prescribed.  Rather,  the  model  should  be  expanded  or  modified  by  teach- 
ers to  reflect  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  classrooms.  Availability 
of  resources  and  disciplinary  emphasis  of  the  topic  will  also  affect  the  par- 
ticular approach  to  inquiry  in  which  teachers  and  students  engage  in  social 
studies. 

5.  Social  action  is  not  prescribed  but  is  encouraged  where  possible  and  when 
desirable/feasible. 

6.  The  mandatory  core  comprises  75%  of  the  program  and  is  represented  by 
the  34  topics  and  the  statements  of  objectives.  The  optional  elective  portion 
comprises  up  to  25%  of  the  program. 

7.  Prescribed  learning  resources  are  those  listed  in  these  documents  for  1981- 
82:  Alberta  School  Book  Branch  Catalogue,  Social  Studies  Learning 
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Resources  for  Elementary  Schools  and  Social  Studies  Learning  Resources  for 
Secondary  Schools. 

NOTE:  Prescribed  resources  have  been  identified  as  being  the  most  suit- 
able for  facilitating  the  attainment  of  a  majority  of  prescribed  objectives 
for  a  specific  topic.  They  are  identified  as  being  the  best  resources  presently 
available  for  the  1981  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum. 

Recommended  learning  resources  are  also  listed  in  the  documents  named 
above.  These  curriculum  materials  are  complementary  to  prescribed  re- 
sources. As  such,  these  resources  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  some  of  the  prescribed  objectives. 

The  choice  of  which  particular  resources  are  to  be  obtained,  and  how  they 
will  be  used,  is  basically  a  local  decision.  Teachers  may  supplement  all 
resources  with  additional  materials  identified  at  the  local  level.  Section 
12(2)b  of  the  School  Act  states  that  such  materials  must  be  approved  by  the 
school  board. 

Resources  that  are  prescribed  for  use  with  the  Alberta  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
are  as  follows: 


Grade  & 

Topic  Title  and  Author 

10A  Human  Rights:  Respecting  Our 

Differences  —  McCarthy, 
McGuckin,  Ripley,  Schoenrock  et  al 
and/or 

10A  In  Pursuit  of  Justice:  Issues  in 

Canadian  Law  —  Jarman 

10B/C        Canada's  Century  —  Evans, 
Martinello 
and/or 

10B/C        In  Search  of  Canada  —  Volume  II 

—  Kirbyson 
and/or 

10A/B/C    Canada  Today  —  McDevitt,  Scully, 
Smith 

11A/B        Our  Western  Heritage,  Units  1  -  4 

—  Roselle,  Young 
and/or 

11A/B        Holt  Social  Studies  Curriculum 
Series.  The  Shaping  of  Western 
Society:  An  Inquiry  Approach  — 
Fenton,  Good,  Rosenzweig,  Gregory 
and/or 

11A/B        Viewpoints  in  World  History  — 
Feder,  Was  There  Really  a 
Renaissance?  What  Were  The 
Causes  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation?  What  Forces  Guided 
the  French  Revolution? 

11B  Challenge  for  Change : 

Geographical  Approach  to  Selected 
World  Issues  —  Fagan,  Anderes 
and/or 


Publisher 

Alberta  Human  Rights 
Commission 


John  Wiley  &  Sons 
Canada 

McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 


Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 

Prentice-Hall  of  Canada 
Ginn  and  Company 


Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston 


Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Limited 


McGraw-Hill  Ryerson 
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11B  Environmental  Concerns,  The 

World  —  Sweeney 
and/or 

11B  World  Prospects  —  Molyneux, 

Olsen 

12A/B        Our  Western  Heritage  —  Units  5  -  9 
—  Roselle  Young 
and/or 
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